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EDITORIAL. 

SCHOOL  AND  THE  WAR. 

Just  now,  when  every  loyal  citizen  is  eager  to  do  only  those 
things  which  will  count  in  the  settlement  of  the  war,  teachers 
and  patrons  want  to  know  what  the  schools  should  do. 

Education  as  usual,  less  than  usual,  more  than  usual — who 
knows  what  is  wise?  If  the  same  amount,  less  or  more,  then 
how  modified,  if  at  all?  If  there  are  really  red  corpuscles  in  a 
man’s  blood — and  teachers  are  exactly  like  other  folks — he 
finds  it  hard  to  row  his  boat  out  in  the  quiet  places  of  the 
stream  when  the  current  is  flowing  strong  and  the  boats 
in  the  current  seem  all  too  few.  Some  teachers  have  wished 
the  government  would  conscript  every  man  and  place  him 
where  he  belongs,  or  where  the  government  thinks  he  belongs. 

But  the  teacher  is  one  thing  and  the  child  another.  There 
will  be  a  period  after  the  war — a  long  period — for  the  child  if 
not  for  the  teacher.  Whatever  the  results  of  the  war,  the 
generation  after  the  war  will  need  wjsdom  and  training  of  a 
kind  which  only  the  schools,  thus  far,  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce.  We  guess  at  some  things.  We  do  not  guess  about  the 
value  of  intelligence  in  a  government  where  every  man  votes. 
If  any  man  doubts  let  him  read  the  newspapers  on  the  Mexican 
and  Russian  situations.  He  need  not  go  into  history.  The 
only  way  to  keep  the  stream  of  civilization  .flowing  is  to  keep 
its  sources  open.  Everybody  knows  what  these  sources  are. 
Somebody,  no  matter  who,  once  said  that  the  perpetuity  of  a 
free  government  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
Very  well,  let  the  case  rest  on  that. 

But  the  country  is  at  war.  Nobody  can  ignore  that  fact. 
Some  things,  practically  everything,  must  be  different  while 
the  war  lasts.  The  schools  cannot  escape.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  let  them  escape.  They  must  do  their  ‘part.  They  must 
teach  the  children  the  lessons  of  thrift,  sacrifice,  helpfulness, 
cooperation  and  devotion  to  ideals,  to  country,  which  their 
parents  are  learning.  Modification,  adaptation,  longer  hours, 
shorter  terms,  practical  problems,  real  projects,  economy  of 
time  as  related  to  subject  matter,  are  some  of  the  points  the 
schools  must  have  in  mind. 

There  are  two  battle  lines ;  one  in  France  and  one  in  America. 
Both  must  be  made  to  hold.  Both  must  be  advanced. — Thomas 
W.  Butcher. 
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WAR  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY. 

War  is  a  master  not  a  servant.  It  is  a  greedy  consumer 
rather  than  a  direct  producer.  It  demands  the  allegiance  of 
all  other  institutions  and  admits  loyalty  to  none.  It  has  no 
fixed  religious,  social,  political  or  educational  aims  but  de¬ 
mands  that  the  purposes  and  work  of  religious,  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  educational  institutions  be  redirected  to  suit  its  needs. 
We  now  have  war,  devastating,  all-consuming  war,  and  must 
bow  to  the  inevitable. 

But  war  is  not  a  total  loss  to  any  institution.  It  is  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  hence  destructive,  but  it  destroys  evil  as  well 
as  good.  It  is  a  leveler,  but  carries  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  reconstruction.  It  is  the  most  violent  social  stimulant 
known.  Throughout  history  it  has  acted  as  a  cross-fertilizer 
of  cultures.  The  Crusades  broadened  Christianity ;  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  laid  the  foundations  of  religious  freedom,  and  the 
French  Revolution  paved  the  way  for  democracy.  With  the 
advance  of  commerce,  international  travel  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change,  war  has  become  unnecessary  as  a  civilizer,  but  the 
present  war  may  act  as  a  social  and  educational  stimulant  in 
enlarging  brotherhood  and  advancing  internationalism. 

It  is  undermining  educational  effectiveness  of  the  old  type. 
School  interest  is  flagging  and  numbers  are  being  decimated. 
But  these  very  conditions  are  leading  to  new  researches  in 
educational  values.  All  educational  systems  and  every  phase 
of  each  system  is  under  the  microscope.  We  see  the  need  of 
trained  men  as  never  before  and  the  intensity  of  the  need  is 
leading  to  open-mindedness  and  heroic  efforts.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  some  things  from  the  Germans,  some  from  the  English, 
some  from  the  French.  When  the  war  is  over  education  will 
have  been  changed,  but  let  us  hope  into  greater  reality  and 
effectiveness  in  producing  trained  men  to  meet  our  varied  and 
increasing  competitive  needs. — Walter  R.  Smith. 


THE  TEACHER’S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  Germany  the  individual  is  lost  sight  of.  The  government 
pays  the  teachers  to  teach  the  principles  desired  by  the  rulers 
of  the  German  people.  The  pupil  grows  up  to  become  a  cog  in 
a  great  human  machine  controlled  by  the  militaristic  class. 
State-paid  clergy  adds  divine  authority  to  this,  with  the  re- 
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suit  that  there  is  in  the  German  system  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  it  is  a  system  that  is  un¬ 
dermining  the  very  foundations  of  liberty,  truth  and  justice. 

At  this  time  we  must  realize  as  never  before  our  responsi¬ 
bility  as  teachers  of  the  great  principles  of  democracy.  The 
pupil  is  an  individual  with  an  individual's  capacities.  The 
fundamental  thought  of  democracy  is  individual  intelligence, 
individual  initiative,  individual  action,  individual  duty,  and  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility.  The  student  must  be  trained  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  community,  state  and  nation.  He  must  be 
aided  to  find  his  place  in  life  and  advised  in  regard  to  those 
lines  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted.  In  order  to  do  this  we 
must  study  the  individual  pupil.  We  must  discover  his 
capabilities  and  his  defects.  In  every  department  our  methods 
of  instruction  should  be  critically  examined  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  our  education  is  one  of  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  whether  or  not  we  are  leading  the  pupil  to  discover 
himself  and  unfold  his  latent  powers.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
forget  we  are  teaching  subjects  and  shall  teach  boys  and  girls 
instead.  We  shall  bring  them  to  see  the  need  of  these  subjects, 
however,  whether  agriculture,  algebra,  or  Latin ;  and  in  satis¬ 
fying  this  need  they  will  become  useful,  intelligent  members 
of  the  community  and  nation.  We  shall  thus  do  our  bit  in 
training  citizens  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  our  national  af¬ 
fairs  two  decades  hence  and  shall  help  in  the  great  task  now 
before  us — that  of  making  democracy  safe  for  the  world. — 
F.  L.  Black. 


INTENSIVE  TRAINING  METHODS. 

Intensive  methods,  physical,  mental,  and  social,  are  mak¬ 
ing  of  American  citizens  the  greatest  army  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Some  of  these  methods  are  contributed  by  American 
schools.  Some  may  well  be  imitated  by  schools.  Some  of 
them  are  new,  the  product  of  American  social  and  spiritual 
cooperation.  It  is  well  for  schools  to  examine  them  : 

Men  are  examined,  graded,  selected  for  their  tasks. 

Men  are  protected  against  disease  and  are  built  up  in  body 
by  the  best  hygienic  and  medical  preventive  and  constructive 
methods. 

Play  is  combined  with  work  and  with  physical  drill. 
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Lecture  and  first-hand  demonstration  are  correlated  in¬ 
stantly  with  drill — an  old  pedagogical  maxim,  but  the  army 
methods  gains  by  its  accent  on  prompt  correlation. 

Hard  work  is  expected,  not  excused.  In  the  officers’  train¬ 
ing  camps,  hundreds  of  pages  of  reading  is  the  usual  assign¬ 
ment  for  one  lesson. 

Disagreeable  tasks  are  part  of  the  day’s  work.  They  are 
not  put  off  or  slighted. 

Concentration,  to  be  sure.  But  in  the  course  of  a  day — sev¬ 
eral  things  are  concentrated  upon.  For — 

The  army  and  navy  put  a  premium  upon  alertness. 

Each  training  center  works  upon  a  definitely  stated  monthly 
schedule  of  training  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  a  humanly 
workable  statement  of  aims,  leaving  considerable  initiative  to 
the  individual  units.  The  accomplishments  of  units  are  checked 
up. 

Social  cooperation  has  an  important  part  in  training.  The 
recreational,  educative,  spiritual  and  human  contributions  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Hebrew 
Welfare  Board,  camp  library,  community  buildings,  camp 
song  leader,  divisional  athletic  director,  chaplains  and  camp 
pastors  are  all  systematized  and  tied  into  the  intensive  train¬ 
ing  program. — W.  H.  Kerr. 


Education  During  the  War. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  the  resources  of  America  have  been  mobilized  to  help  win  the 
war.  Ten  millions  of  our  men  have  registered  for  military  service  and 
many  have  been  called  to  the  colors.  Every  citizen  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  his  contribution  in  personal  work  or  sacrifice.  All  the  great 
agencies  of  the  government  have  been  placed  on  a  war  basis  and  demands 
have  come  for  more  and  more  help  to  fill  positions  vacated  by  soldiers  or 
to  fill  newly  created  positions  of  responsibility.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  only  logical  that  we  should  expect  schools  and  colleges  to  be 
drawn  upon  and  many  students  diverted  into  new  fields  of  activity.  The 
opening  of  the  present  school  year  proved  this  to  be  true.  In  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  universities  there  was  a  decrease  of  35  percent  in 
registration,  and  this  was  practically  all  men  students.  In  the  colleges 
of  engineering  there  was  a  decrease  of  18.4  percent,  while  in  the  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences  there  was  a  decrease  of  11.4  percent.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  the  enrollment  of  men  showed  a  decrease  of  20  per¬ 
cent.  In  high  schools  the  reports  of  58  percent  of  the  schools  for  the 
current  year  show  a  decrease  in  the  normal  enrollment  of  7  percent,  or 
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50,000  pupils.  That  the  decrease  is  made  up  largely  of  boys  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  actually  fewer  boys  in  high  school  to-day  than  at 
a  corresponding  time  a  year  ago. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  unusual  opportunities  for  young  men  and 
boys  are  making  an  appeal  strong  enough  to  call  them  from  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  The  problem  resulting  from  these  conditions  is,  “What 
should  be  the  plan  for  the  conduct  of  educational  institutions  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  that  they  may  render  the  largest  amount  of 
service,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.”  * 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Secretary  Lane  regarding  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  President  Wilson  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  question  which  you  have  brought  to  my  attention  is  of  the  very 
greatest  moment.  It  would,  as  you  suggest,  seriously  impair  America’s 
prospects  of  success  in  this  war  if  the  supply  of  highly  trained  men 
were  unnecessarily  diminished.  Those  who  fall  below  the  age  of  selec¬ 
tive  conscription  and  who  do  not  enlist  may  feel  that  by  pursuing  their 
courses  with  earnestness  and  diligence  they  also  are  preparing  themselves 
for*  valuable  service  to  the  nation.  I  would  particularly  urge  upon  the 
young  people  who  are  leaving  our  high  schools  that  as  many  of  them  as 
can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  year  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
colleges  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may  not  lack 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  and  women.” 

The  following  statement  embodies  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  many 
who  are  most  directly  responsible  for  the  schools  and  of  others  who  have 
given  this  subject  most  consideration,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  full 
harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  administration  at  Washington  and  of  all 
who  carry  the  burdens  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
the  defense  of  the  country. 

Democracy  requires  for  success  universal  knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
virtue  of  high  degree,  and  must  protect  itself  from  weakness  and  cor¬ 
ruption  from  within  no  less  than  from  forceful  invasion  from  without. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war  and  through  the  years  immediately  following  there  shall  be 
no  lowering  in  the  efficiency  of  our  systems  of  education. 

If  the  war  should  be  long  and  severe,  there  will  be  great  need  in  its 
later  days  for  many  young  men  and  women  of  scientific  knowledge,  train¬ 
ing,  and  skill;  and  it  may  then  be  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now  to 
support  our  schools,  to  spare  our  children  and  youth  from  other  service 
and  to  permit  them  to  attend  school.  Therefore  no  school  should  close  its 
doors  now  or  shorten  its  term  unnecessarily.  All  young  men  and  women 
in  college  should  remain  and  use  their  time  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
except  such  as  may  find  it  necessary  to  leave  for  immediate  profitable 
employment  in  some  productive  occupation  or  for  the  acceptance  of  some 
position  in  some  branch  of  the  military  service,  which  position  can  not  be 
so  well  filled  by  any  one  else.  All  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  all  high-school  pupils  should  remain  in  school 
through  the  entire  session. 

When  the  war  is  over,  whether  within  a  few  months  or  after  many 
years,  there  will  be  such  demands  upon  this  country  for  men  and  women 
of  scientific  knowledge,  technical  skill  and  general  culture  as  have  never 
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before  come  to  any  country.  The  world  must  be  rebuilt.  This  country 
must  play  a  far  more  important  part  than  it  has  in  the  past  in  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacturing  and  commerce,  and  also  in  the  things  of  cultural 
life:  art,  literature,  music,  scientific  discovery. 

England,  France,  Italy  and  the  central  empires  have  thrown  into 
battle  a  very  large  percent  of  their  educated  and  trained  men,  including 
most  of  the  young  professors  and  instructors  in  their  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  gymnasien,  lycees,  and  public  schools.  Their  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  almost  eTnpty.  The  young  men  who  would  under  normal 
conditions  be  receiving  the  education  and  training  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  leadership  in  the  future  development  of  these  countries  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  trenches.  All  these  countries  must  needs  go 
through  a  long  period  of  reconstruction,  industrially  and  in  many  other 
respects.  Our  own  trained  men  and  women  should  be  able  and  ready 
to  render  every  possible  assistance.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  students  in  our  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
technical  schools  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  producing  age — little  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent.  The 
majority  of  these  students  are  young  men  and  women  who  are  becoming 
more  mature  and  fit  for  service.  The  older  of  the  sixty  million  men  and 
women  of  producing  age  are  growing  more  unfit  and  are  passing  beyond 
the  age  of  service.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  more  mature  the 
young  men  are  who  volunteer  for  service  in  the  army  the  more  valuable 
their  services  will  be.  The  age  of  selective  draft  is  from  21  to  30. 

Therefore  a  right  conception  of  patriotism  should  induce  all  students 
who  can  not  render  some  immediate  service  of  great  value  to  remain 
in  school,  concentrate  their  energies  on  their  work,  and  thus  be  all  the 
more  ready  and  fit  when  their  services  may  be  needed  either  for  war  or 
for  the  important  work  of  reconstruction  and  development  in  our  own  and 
other  countries,  when  the  war  shall  have  ended. 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  for  all  schools  to  continue  for  the  present  at 
least  in  their  full  educational  efficiency  and  with  little  or  no  diminution 
in  their  attendance,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  much  to  the  national 
defense. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ends  herein  set  forth  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered  for  an  educational  program  during  the  war : 

GENERAL. 

All  schools  of  whatever  grade  should  remain  open  with  their  full  quota 
of  officers  and  teachers.  The  salaries  of  teachers  should  not  be  lowered 
in  this  time  of  unusual  high  cost  of  living.  When  possible,  salaries 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered.  Since  the 
people  will  be  taxed  heavily  by  the  federal  government  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  teachers  should  be  willing  to  continue  to 
do  their  work,  and  do  it  as  well  as  they  can,  as  a  patriotic  service  even 
if  their  salaries  cannot  now  be  increased.  All  equipment  necessary  for 
the  best  use  of  the  time  of  teachers  and  students  should  be  provided,  as 
should  all  necessary  increase  of  room,  but  costly  building  should  not  be 
undertaken  now  while  the  prices  of  building  material  are  excessively 
high  and  while  there  are  urgent  and  unfilled  demands  for  labor  in  in- 
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dustries  pertaining  directly  and  immediately  to  the  national  defense. 
Schools  should  be  continued  in  full  efficiency,  but  in  most  instances  costly 
building  may  well  be  postponed. 

During  school  hours  and  out  of  school,  on  mornings,  afternoons,  Satur¬ 
days,  and  during  vacation  all  older  children  and  youth  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  directed  to  do  as  much  useful  productive  work  as  they  can 
without  interfering  with  their  more  important  school  duties.  This 
productive  work  should  be  so  directed  as  to  give  it  the  highest  possible 
value,  both  economically  and  educationally.  For  children  and  youth  in 
schools  of  all  grades  there  will  be  need  of  more  effective  moral  training, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  this.  While  the  war  for  the  safety  of 
democracy  is  in  progress  and  when  it  is  over  there  will  be  greater  need 
for  effective  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  public  welfare  of 
local  communities,  counties,  states,  and  the  nation.  To  this  end  every 
schoolhouse  should  be  made  a  community  center  and  civic  forum  with  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  public  interest  and  for 
social  intercourse.  The  Bureau  of  Education  will  give  advice  in  regard 
to  this  upon  request. 

For  elementary  schools  a  school  year  of  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each  is  suggested.  Home  gardening  and  other  useful  occupations  should 
be  encouraged  and  when  possible  should  be  directed  by  the  school.  In 
country  and  village  schools  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  join 
corn  clubs,  canning  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  and  other  similar  clubs  for  the 
production  and  conservation  of  foods.  These  clubs  should  be  directed 
by  teachers  with  the  help  of  farm-demonstration  agents  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  agricultural  colleges  and  departments  of  agriculture  of  states 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  in  the  high  schools  should  be  increased,  and  more  boys 
and  girls  should  be  induced  to  remain  until  their  course  is  completed.  A 
school  year  of  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  is  recommended  for  the 
high  schools,  as  for  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  high  schools  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan  arrangements  should  be  made  for  half-time  attendance, 
according  to  the  Fitchburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  plans, 
for  as  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  as  possible.  Where  possible,  high 
schools  should  remain  open  during  the  summer  and  give  intensive  work  in 
the  sciences,  in  manual  training,  domestic  science  and  arts,  and  in  trades 
and  industries.  ’  Many  boys  might  thus  be  fitted  for  engineering  and  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  in  college  a  year  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
and  girls  might  be  fitted  to  enter  college  a  year  earlier  for  courses  in 
home  economics.  In  all  high  schools  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  to  industrial,  social  and  civic  subjects, 
and  particularly  their  contribution  to  solving  the  problems  of  the  war. 
All  laboratories  and  manual-training  shops  in  high  schools  should  be 
run  at  their  full  capacity.  In  many  of  the  shops  work  should  be  done 
which  will  have  immediate  value  for  the  national  defense.  The  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  War,  or  the  National  Council  of  De¬ 
fense  can  give  information  in  regard  to  what  can  be  done. 
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In  all  high  schools  in  which  domestic  science  (sewing,  cooking, 
sanitation,  etc.)  is  taught,  large  units  of  time  should  be  given  in  the 
summer  and  fall  to  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  local  charities. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  garments  should  be  made  in  the  public  and 
private  high  schools  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Local  chapters  of  the 
Red  Cross  can  give  information  as  to  its  needs.  Classes  for  grown-up 
women  should  be  formed  in  which  practical  instruction  can  be  given 
largely  by  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  conservation  and  economic  use 
of  food.  These  classes  should  meet  at  such  times  as  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient  for  the  women,  and  all  women  who  have  to  do  with  housekeeping 
or  home  making  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  them.  In  country  and 
village  high  schools  in  which  agriculture  and  domestic  science  are 
taught,  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  home  pro¬ 
jects  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  after  the  Massachusetts  plan. 
Classes  meeting  once  a  week  or  oftener  should  be  formed  for  the  women 
of  the  community  for  instruction  in  the  preservation  of  foods,  sanitation, 
and  economic  housekeeping. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

For  all  boys  a»d  girls  who  can  not  attend  the  day  sessions  of  the 
high  schools,  continuation  classes  should  be  formed,  to  meet  at  such 
times  as  may  be  arranged  during  working  hours  or  in  the  evening.  All 
cities  should  maintain  evening  schools  for  adult  men  and  women.  In 
cities  having  considerable  numbers  of  immigrants,  evening  schools 
should  be  maintained  for  them  with  classes  in  English,  in  civics,  and 
such  other  subjects  as  will  be  helpful  to  these  foreigners  in  understanding 
our  industrial,  social,  civic,  and  political  life.  For  instruction  in  trades 
and  industries  and  for  continuation  schools,  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  vocational  educational  law  may  be  used. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  few  states  is  the  supply  of  broadly  educated  and  well-trained 
teachers  equal  to  the  demand.  In  some  states  the  normal  schools  do  not 
yet  prepare  half  enough  teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies.  The  need  for 
better  schools  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  a  higher  level  of  average 
intelligence,  scientific  knowledge  and  industrial  skill,  which  will  come 
with  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  makes  more  urgent  the  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  teachers.  Every  dollar  expended  for  education  and 
every  day  of  every  child  in  school  must  be  made  to  produce  the  fullest 
possible  returns.  The  normal  schools  should  double  th-eir  energies  and 
use  all  their  funds  in  the  most  economic  way  for  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers.  Appropriations  for  the  support  of  normal  schools  should  be 
largely  increased,  as  should  also  the  attendance  of  men  and  women 
preparing  for  service  as  teachers.  Most  of  these  schools  now  have 
summer  sessions  and  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  and  convenience  of 
their  students,  and  especially  of  teachers  already  in  the  service  who 
wish  to  use  their  vacations  in  further  preparation.  All  normal  schools 
that  do  not  do  this  now  should  at  once  make  arrangements  to  do  it. 
Such  normal  schools  as  have  well-equipped  departments  of  domestic 
science  or  home  economics  should  offer .  special  summer  courses  for 
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teachers  and  other  women  who  are  willing  to  form  classes  in  domestic 
science  and  arts  at  the  rural  and  village  schools  for  the  women  of  the 
communities  in  which  the  schools  are  located. 

COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  of  the  older  and  upper-class  men  in 
colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools  will  volunteer  for  some 
branch  of  the  military  service,  but  all  young  men  below  the  age  of 
liability  to  selective  draft  and  those  not  recommended  for  special  service 
should  be  urged  to  remain  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most  effective  service  in  the  later  years 
of  the  war  and  the  times  of  need  that  will  follow.  Practically  all  women 
students  should  remain,  and  all  boys  and  girls  graduating  from  high 
schools  should  be  urged  to  enter  college,  technical  school,  or  normal 
school.  The  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  should  be  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  diminished.  All  students  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  to  their  country  and  to  the  world  the 
best  and  fullest  possible  measure  of  service,  and  that  both  will  need  more 
than  they  will  get  of  that  type  of  service  which  only  men  and  women  of 
the  best  education  and  training  can  give.  Patriotism  and  the  desire  to 
serve  humanity  may  require  of  these  young  men  and  women  the  exercise 
of  that  very  high  type  of  self-restraint  that  will  keep  them  to  their  tasks 
of  preparation  until  the  time  comes  when  they  can  render  service  which 
cannot  be  rendered  by  others. 

Recent  rulings  and  regulations  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and 
the  heads  of  various  staff  corps  in  the  War  Department  show  that  the 
Department  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  students  in  ap¬ 
plied  science  remain  in  college  until  they  have  completed  their  courses. 
Provision  is  now  made  for  allowing  students  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  engineering  to  enlist  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  and  to  postpone  their  active  military  service  until  the  completion 
of  their  professional  studies. 

All  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  all  other  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  so  that  the  fewest 
possible  number  may  be  excluded  because  of  the  cost  of  attendance. 
Calendars  of  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  enable  them  to  use  their  plants  most  fully  and  to  meet 
most  effectively  the  needs  of  their  students.  It  is  probable  that  for 
many  the  school  year  of  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each  will  prove 
most  useful.  For  others,  summer  courses  with  special  emphasis  on 
engineering  and  other  technical  and  professional  courses  may  be  best. 
Quite  certainly,  all  these  institutions  should  give  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  intensive  instruction  in  these  subjects  and  in  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  and  their  practical,  productive  applications.  Full  use  should  be 
made  of  all  laboratories  and  shops,  whether  for  teaching  and  demon¬ 
stration  or  for  research.  In  many  of  them  much  productive  work  might 
be  done  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  country.  In  their  summer 
quarters  or  summer  schools  all  of  these  institutions  that  have  depart- 
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ments  or  schools  of  home  economics  should  give  special,  intensive 
courses  for  teachers  and  other  women  who  are  willing-  to  organize,  next 
fall  and  winter,  classes  of  women  who  are  housekeepers  and  home  makers 
in  country,  village,  and  city,  and  instruct  them  in  the  conservation  and 
economic  use  of  foods  and  in  the  most  practical  principles  and  methods 
of  home  economics. 

In  agricultural  colleges  special  intensive  courses  should  be  given  to 
prepare  teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  of  agriculture  and  practical 
farm  superintendents.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  supervising  and  directing  skill  of  these  men  and 
their  ability  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  thousands  of  men  of 
less  knowledge  and  skill  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  work  they  can 
do  as  farm  hands.  The  total  number  of  agricultural  students  in  all 
colleges  is  only  a  fraction  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  egaged  in  agriculture,  or  about  13  in  10,000 — not 
enough  to  affect  materially  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country 
by  their  labor,  but  enough  to  affect  it  immensely  by  their  directive 
power  when  their  college  courses  have  been  finished.  All  state  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  all  other  in¬ 
stitutions  that  do  extension  work,  should  prepare  themselves  to  render 
still  more  effective  service  in  this  direction.  There  will  be  need  for  it. 
No  college,  university  or  technical  school  that  can  avoid  it  should  per¬ 
mit  its  faculty  or  student  body  to  be  scattered  or  its  energy  to  be  dis¬ 
sipated.  All  should  redouble  their  energies  and  concentrate  them  on 
those  things  that  will  be  of  most  service  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  and  which  will  prepare  their  students  for  the  most  effective  service 
of  the  country  and  of  the  world  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  desire  to  render  immediate  service  is  praiseworthy,  and  the 
spirit  which  prompts  it  should  be  fostered,  but  it  is  effective  service 
that  finally  counts.  Schools  and  school  officers,  teachers,  and  students 
should  ever  keep  this  goal  of  effective  service  in  mind. 


Education  in  War  Time — and  After. 

W.  D.  Ross,  State  Superintendent,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Recently  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  was  asked  when  in  his  opinion  the 
war  would  end.  He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  decided  before  1935. 
His  explanation  of  his  answer,  however,  rendeded  it  less  discouraging 
than  its  mere  bold  statement  would  seem  to  make  it.  For  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  results  of  the  war  would  not  be  finally  decided  by  victories 
on  the  battlefields,  or  even  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties,  but  would 
only  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  men  who  have  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  world  after  the  war.  “War  kills  off  the  best  of  a  nation’s 
manhood ;  therefore  extra  care  must  be  exercised  to  save  every  child — not 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  parent’s  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation.” 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  that  merely  the  lives  of  the  children  of  this 
generation  be  safeguarded  with  peculiar  care — that  special  stress  be  laid 
only  on  their  physical  well-being.  Of  still  more  transcendent  importance 
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is  the  nurture  and  development  of  their  mental  powers.  No  seer  is 
needed  to  foresee  and  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  when  the  fighting  stops 
and  the  peace  terms  have  been  agreed  upon  the  victories  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  will  still  remain  to  be  won.  And  while  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
at  home  will  be  less  acute  they  will  be  vastly  more  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  than  those  which  confronted  us  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War; 
for  they  will  not  be  so  much  physical  and  political  as  they  will  be  moral 
and  social. 

And  not  only  shall  we  need  intellectual  ability  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  very  highest  order  by  reason  of  our  problems  of  internal  recon¬ 
struction  and  development,  but  as  “the  hope  of  the  world”  we  shall  be 
looked  to  for  leadership  and  example  by  aspiring  peoples  everywhere. 

Not  only  so,  but  when  the  conflict  of  arms  ceases,  and  a  league  to  en¬ 
force  peace  makes  it  certain  that  the  war  drum  will  never  again  be 
heard,  then  will  begin  a  commercial  and  an  industrial  struggle  which 
intelligence,  industry  and  skill  alone  can  win. 

Just  at  the  time,  therefore,  when  because  of  war  conditions  there  is 
the  greatest  danger  of  a  breaking  down  of  educational  ideals  and  of  cur¬ 
tailing  educational  opportunities  is  there  the  greatest  need  of  maintain¬ 
ing  educational  standards,  and  of  increasing  educational  expenditures. 
Military  service  and  Red  Cross  ministration,  on  the  one  hand,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  business  openings,  on  the  other,  are  reducing  our  teaching  force  by 
the  thousands.  This  situation  must  be  met  not  by  the  lowering  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  cheapening  of  the  quality  of  teaching  at  this  critical 
time;  but,  first,  by  an  increase  in  educational  expenditures]  especially  in 
the  matter  of  teacher’s  salaries  such  that  teachers  of  the  very  best  type 
may  be  content  to  remain  in  the  profession  and  others  be  attracted  to  it;; 
and,  second,  by  a  feeling  of  patriotic  responsibility  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  prospective  teachers  themselves  that  will  cause  them  to  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  something  to  the  common  good  and  enable  them  to  feel  that 
some  of  their  compensation  comes  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  done — of 
a  service  rendered  as  their  country’s  soldiers  of  peace. 

Although  urging  the  general  curtailment  of  expenditures,  the  national 
administration  advises  generous  provision  for  education,  and  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  act  has  itself  set  the  example.  France,  martyr  to  the 
safety  of  the  world,  is  devoting  herself  heroically  to  two  activities — the 
winning  of  the  war  and  the  maintenance  of  education.  And  the  two  are 
going  on  not  only  parallel,  but  together,  for  children  wearing  gas  masks 
are  going  to  school  in  dugouts  under  shell  fire  on  the  battle  front.  Eng¬ 
land,  with  her  debts  piling  mountain-high  and  her  man  power  constantly 
diminishing,  is  increasing  her  school  requirements  and  extending  the 
compulsory  attendance  age  limit. 

It  is  as  important  and  as  patriotic  that  we  be  willing  to  spend  money 
to  educate  for  democracy  as  to  spend  it  to  fight  for  democracy. 

And  if  our  soldier  boys  by  the  million  must  meet  the  most  rigorous 
tests  and  submit  to  sternest  discipline  for  the  privilege  of  giving  up  their 
lives  if  need  be  for  their  country,  our  teachers  should  be  equally  ready  to 
meet  a  national  crisis  by  offering  themselves  in  adequate  numbers  and 
adequately  prepared  to  the  end  that  what  is  won  now  may  be  preserved 
hereafter. 
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The  School  and  the  War. 

Charles  F.  Scott,  Iola,  Kan. 

The  war  has  taken  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  out  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  America,  and  not  one  percent  of  them,  even  of  those 
who  return  unscathed  from  the  great  conflict,  will  ever  resume  their 
school  work.  Other  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  now  in  school 
will  withdraw  before  finishing  their  courses,  either  through  necessity 
growing  out  of  the  absorption  of  young  men  into  the  army,  or  by  reason 
of  the  opportunity  to  get  into  business  life  which  our  participation  in 
the  war  has  afforded.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  the 
war  scores  and  possibly  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  growing  boys 
and  girls  will  pass  out  into  the  life  of  the  nation  with  less  mental  train¬ 
ing  and  smaller  education  acquirement  than  would  normally  have  been  the 
case. 

But  the  country  will  need  trained  and  educated  young  men  and  young 
women  when  the  war  is  over  just  as  much  as  it  does  now — certainly,  and 
possibly  more.  The  opportunities  that  will  be  opened,  therefore,  for 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are  adequately  trained  will  be  greater 
in  just  the  percent  the  competition  is  less,  and  the  rewards  will  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher. 

It  seems  to  me  this  course  of  reasoning  is  logical  and  is  based  on  sound 
premises,  and  therefore  its  conclusion  must  be  justified.  If  I  am  right 
about  this,  then  the  necessity  of  maintaining  schools  and  colleges  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was,  and  those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  them  as 
students,  both  from  the  selfish  standpoint  and  as  a  matter  of  duty  to 
society,  should  be  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege. 

“The  shortage  of  labor”  is  a  phrase  we  see  in  nearly  every  newspaper 
and  that  we  hear  on  all  sides.  Those  who  use  it  seem  to  apply  it  only  to 
the  farms  or  the  factories  and  to  have  in  their  minds  only  the  men  upon 
whom  the  country  depends  for  the  hard  physical  toil  of  the  fields  and  the 
shops.  That  this  shortage  does  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist  at  least  for 
two  or  three  years  after  the  war  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
shortage  that  exists  now  and  that  will  continue  to  exist  in  our  commercial 
and  indusrial  world.  At  this  moment  the  schools  of  Kansas  are  being 
drained  of  teachers  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  is  advertising  a  sure  appointment  to  any  young  man 
or  woman  who  is  able  to  pass  the  civil-service  tests.  At  this  moment 
also  official  statistics  report  the  virtual  doubling  in  a  year  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  America.  The  business  of  the  government  is  not  going  to 
decline  when  the  war  is  over,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  will  fall  off  materially  for  a  considerable  period,  if 
indeed  it  ever  does.  One  of  the  compensations  of  the  great  war,  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  such  a  tragedy,  is  that  our 
country  will  be  left  the  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  leader  of  the 
world.  American  capital,  greater  than  ever  before,  will  carry  American 
enterprise  and  American  commerce  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
the  government  must  have  educated  boys  and  girls,  and  business  must 
have  trained  minds. 
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And  so  from  whatever  angle  one  approaches  the  subject  he  finds 
himself  at  last  following*  the  same  road,  thie  beaten  track  which  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion.  If  America  is  to  be  ready  for  peace  and  is  to 
occupy  the  fields  that  will  lie  open  before  her  when  peace  comes,  the 
schools  and  colleges  must  be  maintained,  because  it  is  only  through  them 
that  the  trained  minds  necessary  to  do  the  work  can  be  supplied.  And  if 
the  ambitious  boys  and  girls  of  America  want  to  do  their  share  of  the 
great  work  which  the  new  world  holds  for  the  coming  generation,  they 
must  by  attendance  upon  the  schools  and  colleges,  fit  themselves  for 
places  of  responsibility  and  power.  The  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  call  as  no  similar  period  since  the  world  began  has  called 
for  trained  minds,  for  steady  nerves,  and  for  conscience  and  .character 
that  will  withstand  any  test. 


Schools  the  Foundation  for  Democracy. 

Gov.  Arthur  Capper,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Schools  are  not  simply  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  a  democracy; 
they  are  its  source  and  its  steadfast  foundation.  Enlightenment  is  the 
bulwark  of  democracy’s  existence  and  contains  the  greatest  hope  of  its 
future  development. 

History  reveals  that  a  republic  can  exist  only  where  the  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  are  well  educated.  Education  “is  the  price  of 
liberty,”  for  without  the  perception  and  vision  that  higher  education 
gives,  the  proper  understanding  of  the  dangers  to  civil  liberty  cannot  be 
had.  In  Russia  to-day  this  is  being  demonstrated.  That  nation’s  liberty, 
nourished  for  years  in  the  minds  of  the  students  of  her  universities,  is 
jeopardized  to-day  by  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  common  people, 
who,  because  of  their  lack  of  training,  hold  crude  ideas  concerning  social 
and  civic  affairs.  Without  a  single  exception,  those  people  who  have 
made  the  strongest  fights  to  throw  off  despotism  have  been  well  educated. 
And  equally  intelligent  have  been  those  who  have  fought  hardest  with 
the  invading  vandals  to  preserve  freedom. 

Kansas  ranks  high  in  number  and  efficiency  of  her  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  their  efforts  are  being  written  into  her  history.  Much  of  the 
progress  and  many  of  the  reform  movements  that  originated  in  Kansas 
are  directly  traceable  to  our  schools.  The  clean  living  and  correct  think¬ 
ing  of  our  citizens  comes  as  a  result  of  education. 

The  schools  of  our  state  and  nation  must  be  prepared  to  go  forward 
at  this  time  despite  the  great  handicap  resulting  from  the  war.  Their 
responsibility,  likewise  their  opportunity,  is  greater  to-day  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  a  war  against  ignorance,  brutality  and  avarice — a  fight 
against  those  very  things  which  it  is  the  mission  of  our  schools  to  elimi¬ 
nate. 

To  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Kansas  and  the  nation  now  comes  the 
task  of  training  men  who  will  be  leaders  in  the  world-wide  democracy, 
for  in  the  fuller,  freer  and  universal  democracy  that  we  hope  this  war 
will  establish  there  will  be  many  problems.  The  fight  does  not  end  with 
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the  overthrow  of  Germany.  The  solution  of  the  after-the-war  problems 
will  require  the  best  brains  the  world  can  produce.  No  narrow-minded 
men  can  sit  in  the  parliament  of  men  and  the  federation  of  the  world,  for 
whose  inauguration  we  are  fighting.  Such  an  institution  will  be  held 
together  by  a  heightened  common  sense,  and  its  effectiveness  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  standard  of  education  enjoyed  by  its  members. 

Our  chief  enemy  does  not  favor  freedom  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  in  his  educational  institutions,  but  rather  insists  on  special 
training  that  fits  the  man  to  serve  the  state  and  not  to  direct  the  state’s 
policies.  Such  domination  exercises  a  control  over  education  that  is  little 
short  of  slavery. 

A  very  great  number  of  our  boys  among  Kansas  troops,  I  know  from 
personal  contact  and  correspondence,  are  well  educated,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fidently  expecting  these  men  to  give  a  high  account  of  themselves  in  their 
moral  behavior  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield.  I  think  they,  probably 
better  than  the  men  of  any  other  state,  realize  and  will  hold  intact  the 
high  ideals  with  which  we  entered  this  war  and  will  keep  their  hearts 
free  from  the  spirit  of  revenge.  It  will  not  be  hard  for  them,  I  feel,  to 
refrain  from  paying  back  the  Huns  for  their  brutal  atrocities  with  deeds 
of  the  same  kind. 

I  regret  that  so  many  of  our  best  young  men  have  been  obliged  to  in¬ 
terrupt  their  education.  However,  their  loss  will  not  be  in  vain.  The 
sacred  cause  for  which  they  battle  could  not  be  left  safely  to  minds  not 
able  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  winning  this  fight  for  freedom. 


The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Schools. 

Emerson  Carey,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

This  subject  which  at  first  might  appear  too  large  to  dwell  upon  in 
limited  space  and  in  limited  time,  presents,  after  considerable  thought,  an 
easier  problem  than  we  might  look  for. 

The  titanic  struggle  in  which  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  are 
engaged  has  already  been  in  progress  far  longer  than  popular  prophecy 
had  any  idea  of  at  the  outset,  and  as  we  go  on  the  time  of  ending  seems 
more  and  more  indeterminable.  In  fact,  it  is  so  uncertain  that  all  the 
governments  affected  have  taken  hold  of  the  war  as  a  business,  and  are 
pushing  its  every  branch  with  the  greatest  efficiency  possible.  They  are 
after  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

And  in  working  out  this  colossal  business  of  war  the  development 
is  along  special  lines.  Well-trained  artisans  are  sought  to  fill  the 
places  of  responsibility  in  their  particular  lines.  Engineers,  chemists, 
executives  are  all  in  demand  and  placed  in  positions  of  more  or  less 
responsibility,  as  their  training  and  experience  will  justify  and  warrant. 
As  soon  as  the  impending  crisis  broke  with  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
government  sent  a  call  to  the  universities  of  the  country.  They  wanted 
trained  men  of  all  lines.  Further  evidence  of  the  light  in  which  trained 
men  are  regarded  is  found  in  different  regulations  of  the  war  department 
restricting  the  entrance  requirements  to  training  camps. 
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The  war  has  opened  the  way  even  wider  for  the  individual  to  per¬ 
form  greater  duties  and  greater  services  and  make  greater  sacrifices 
for  his  country  and  humanity.  These  duties,  services  and  sacrifices  are 
better  performed  by  attaining  greater  efficiency — efficiency  in  a  particular 
line  of  specialization  and  in  everyday  life,  the  efficiency  that  is  attained 
by  training.  The  proper  training  must  have  schooling  for  its  solid  foun¬ 
dation  and  as  a  basis  for  its  development.  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  in  fitting  a  person  for  bigger  things.  The  schools  are 
the  best  adapted  places  for  acquiring  the  fundamental  education  with¬ 
out  which  efficiency  cannot  be  attained.  If  not  acquired  in  schools  the 
education  must  be  self-acquired,  and  the  individual  is  necessarily  handi¬ 
capped.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  short  cut  to  education — the  long,  hard 
path  simply  fits  one  for  better  development  along  more  extensive  lines. 
Usually,  too,  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  an  education  more 
thorough  and  more  comprehensive. 

So  it  would  appear  that  in  order  to  best  fit  ourselves  for  the  greatest 
service  we  can  perform  in  war,  we  might  better  continue  our  education, 
possibly  on  a  more  intensive  scale,  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  some 
specialized  work  which  we  can  do  best.  And,  after  all,  is  not  this  a  war 
of  philosophies  as  much  as  a  war  of  nations?  Is  it  not  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  Allies  and  German  kultur? 
And  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  there  not  be  a  great  need  for 
well-trained  men  in  special  lines? 

There  will  be  need  for  philosophers,  executives,  engineers,  men  in  all 
specialized  lines,  because  in  the  reestablishment  of  commerce  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  war-devastated  countries,  there  will  spring  up  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  just  as  keenly  fought  as  are  the  hardest  fought 
battles  with  destructive  weapons. 

Never  once  should  education  be  sacrificed,  but  rather  should  it  be 
looked  upon  more  seriously  and  pursued  as  a  business,  training  us  for  the 
greatest  good. 


Practical  Suggestions  for  War  Service  Work  in  Schools. 

By  Faculty  Members  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School. 


THE  SCHOOL’S  SHARE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY’S  WAR  SERVICE. 

Herbert  G.  Lull,  Director  of  Teacher  Training. 

The  opportunities  for  converting  the  school  into  an  instrument  of 
community  service  have  been  greatly  increased  since  the  United  States 
entered  into  the  world  conflict.  The  school  which  is  not  now  engaged  in  a 
number  of  community  and  war  service  projects  needs  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Every  school  should  be  carrying  out  a  number  of  projects  of  which  the 
following  are  typical. 

1.  The  school  should  be  an  active  auxiliary  in  the  local  Junior  Red 
Cross  chapter,  with  a  one  hundred  percent  paid-up  membership.  It  should 
draw  upon  its  membership  fund  to  purchase  materials  which  the  pupils 
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may  convert  into  useful  Red  Cross  articles.  In  some  schools  a  large 
number  of  good  articles  have  been  produced  by  the  pupils  of  all  grades. 
The  information  bulletins  regarding  the  Red  Cross  work  indicate  what 
kind  of  articles  are  needed.  They  also  are  frequently  used  as  the  basis  of 
composition  work. 

2.  Every  school  should  organize  a  club  or  clubs  to  promote  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Thrift  Stamps  and  also  devise  ways  and  means  of  earning  more 
money  and  to  stimulate  competition  to  increase  the  purchase  of  Thrift 
Stamps.  Since  the  beginning  of  September  one  boy  twelve  years  of  age 
has  saved  enough  money  out  of  his  own  earnings  to  purchase  ten  Baby 
Bonds,  to  contribute  $10.00  to  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  to  join  the 
Senior  Red  Cross  as  well  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

3.  School  garden  projects  have  a  twofold  purpose,  (1)  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  so  much  needed,  and  (2)  to  increase  the  pupils’ 
income  by  which  he  may  purchase  more  Thrift  Stamps  and  contribute  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

4.  Food  conservation  projects  should  be  organized  and  developed  in 
the  home  economics  course. 

5.  Making  tables,  game  boards,  etc.,  in  the  boys’  manual  training 
work,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  social  halls  of 
the  cantonments  should  be  encouraged.  Write  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Bawden,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  information  regarding  the 
construction  of  such  articles. 

6.  The  physical  examination  of  soldiers,  their  regular  regimen  of 
activities,  regulation  of  their  diet,  sleep,  and  recreations,  and  camp  sani¬ 
tation  should  stimulate  the  organization  of  parent-teachers’  associations 
to  study  the  problems  of  personal  hygiene  of  the  children  and  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  the  schools,  homes  and  the  community.  It  should  also  stimulate 
a  study  of  hygiene  outside  of  the  textbook  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

7.  Never  before  has  the  demand  for  developing  higher  standards  of 
citizenship  as  a  foundation  for  patriotism  been  so  clear  and  consistent  as 
now.  Three  general  phases  of  citizenship  work  should  be  carried  on  in 
all  grades  of  the  school  as  follows :  First,  citizenship  standards  and  habits 
in  the  school  and  home  should  be  secured  through  discussion  and  training 
in  pupil  groups,  classes,  athletics  and  other  organizations  of  the  pupils. 
Second,  the  study  of  citizenship  opportunities  and  requirements  of  the 
occupations  of  the  community  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  study.  Third,  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  factors  outside  of 
the  school,  the  home,  and  the  occupations,  which  constitute  good  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  community. 

8.  Now  is  the  time  for  organizing  and  perfecting  the  Boy  Scout  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  community. 

9.  United  States  history  and  geography  should  be  modified  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  important  issues  of  the  war. 

10.  Pupils  should  study  the  great  political  masterpieces  of  democracy 
of  which  the  following  are  important:  Lincoln’s  “Gettysburg  Address,” 
Lowell’s  “Democracy,”  Cleveland’s  “The  Message  of  Washington,” 
Roosevelt’s  “Our  Responsibilities  as  a  Nation,”  Wilson’s  “The  Meaning 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,”  “America  First,”  “The  School  of 
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Citizenship,”  “Abraham  Lincoln,”  “A  World  League  for  Peace,”  “Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,”  “Request  for  a  Gnant  of  Power,”  “War  Message,” 
“Flag  Day  Address,”  “Reply  to  the  Pope,”  “What  Democracy  Means,” 
“Second  War  Message,”  “Program  of  the  World’s  Peace,”  and  Lloyd 
George’s  “Meaning  of  America’s  Entrance  into  the  War.” 

These  selections  may  be  found  in  Gauss’  “Democracy  To-day”  (Scott, 
Foresman  Company,  Chicago). 

The  above  list  of  projects  should  represent  the  minimum  of  what 
should  be  done  by  every  school  as  its  share  of  the  community’s  war 
service.  Certain  portions  of  the  ordinary  course  of  study  should  be 
omitted  in  order  to  do  this  work.  Practically  all  of  the  subjects  of  the 
ischool  may  be  used  as  instruments  in  working  out  the  projects. 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  WAR  AND  AFTER. 

Theodore  Lindquist,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

HELPING  IN  THE  GRADES. 

The  grade  teacher  can  be  very  helpful  in  several  ways.  Thrift  can 
well  be  taught  through  interest  on  money  lent  and  the  idea  of  invest¬ 
ment.  A  sensible  treatment  of  stocks  and  bonds  should  come  in  here. 
Let  us  teachers  learn  and  teach  the  lesson  of  thrift  and  investment  so 
well  understood  by  the  French  people. 

Already  the  army  has  adopted  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  English  banking  association  has  suggested,  an  English 
monetary  system  based  upon  decimals.  Universal  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  by  England  and  the  United  States  will  follow,  if  not  pre¬ 
cede  the  winning  of  the  war.  In  teaching  the  metric  system  show:  (1) 
its  similarity  to  the  United  States  monetary  table;  (2)  the  slight  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  units  of  the  English  and  the  metric  systems;  (3)  the 
fact  that  the  change  can  be  made  without  a  great  deal  of  expense;  (4) 
the  near  equality  of  the  English  and  metric,  so  that  no  confusion  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system;  (5)  the  great  saving  in  time 
in  learning  the  simpler  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  even  more 
saving  in  time  in  its  use  later. 

Simple  number  relations,  approximations  and  abbreviations  will 
conduce  to  speed  and  simplicity.  The  product  4  x  37  X  5  can  be  found 
mentally  if  the  order  is  changed  to  4  X  5  X  37.  We  are  much  more  often 
confronted  with  questions  of  about  what  will  be  cost  than  of  the  exact 
cost;  the  work  of  finding  32.  45  X  4.  256  can  be  abbreviated  so  as  to  show 
only  two  decimal  places.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  these 
time-saving  principles  a  part  of  each  child’s  arithmetical  development. 

PREPARING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  seems  likely  to  be  a  long  war.  Hence  let  every  capable  high-school 
boy  pay  especial  attention  to  his  mathematics.  He  will  likely  be  able  to 
use  it  in  the  service  of  his  country  if  he  uses  his  present  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  Let  the  teacher  place  this  opportunity  before  him  and 
his  parents;  especially  before  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  dropping  out  of 
school.  The  government  is  recognizing  the  value  of  technically  trained 
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men  by  enrolling  those  of  draft  age  and  giving  them  time  to  complele 
their  courses  before  joining  the  colors.  Let  every  young  man  in  high 
school  think  most  seriously  before  leaving  his  studies.  The  government 
can  secure  any  number  of  men  who  are  half  ready  or  not  ready  at  all, 
but  cannot  get  anywhere  nearly  a  sufficient  number  who  are  really  pre¬ 
pared  to  help.  Will  the  boys  in  your  classes  be  the  ones  who  are  pre¬ 
pared?  Will  they  be  the  ones  upon  whom  our  government  can  count? 
This  needs- sane,  quiet  thinking;  not  hurry  to  get  at  something.  Let  us 
“make  haste  slowly.” 

High-school  mathematics  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  tech¬ 
nological  science  used  by  our  army  and  navy.  The  boy  who  expects  to 
take  up  this  technological  work  should  prepare  himself  in  high  school  with 
one  and  one-half  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  geometry,  one-half 
year  of  solid  geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  trigonometry.  For  aviation 
service  trigonometry  is  required,  or  the  student  must  make  up  this  work 
outside — quite  a  strenuous  task.  The  stronger  technological  schools  now 
require  this  amount  of  mathematics. 

We  must  first  win  the  war.  After  that  we  must  help  the  peoples  of 
war-swept  Europe  to  rebuild.  We  must  also  rebuild  those  enterprises 
of  our  own  country  which  have  been  temporarily  neglected;  we  must 
place  our  nation  as  one  of  the  foremost  ones  among  those  of  the  world. 
All  this  will  require  technically  trained  engineers.  The  training  the 
boy  hopes  to  use  in  helping  his  government  to  win  the  war  he  can  later 
use  to  help  rebuild  devastated  Europe  and  to  build  up  our  own  enter¬ 
prises.  There  will  be  much  work  for  the  technically  trained  man  during 
the  war,  but  fully  as  much  after  the  war  is  won,  and  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  Again  the  need  will  be  for  the  man  who  is  really  pre¬ 
pared. 


PHYSICS  AND  THE  WAR. 

J.  P.  Drake,  Professor  of  Physics. 

The  courses  in  physics  have  developed  in  times  of  peace  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  peace-loving  people.  We  have  taught  many  of  the  important 
laws  of  the  physical  universe,  solved  problems  and  performed  experi¬ 
ments  which  we  believe  have  functioned  in  the  lives  of  the  students  and 
made  them  better  citizens  and  better  home  makers,  tradesmen,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  men  or  women. 

DOES  PHYSICS  FUNCTION  IN  TIME  OF  WAR? 

During  the  past  year  physics  teachers  have  raised  such  questions  as: 

1.  Should  we  change  the  content  of  our  physics  courses  to  better  fit 
war  needs? 

2.  Do  we  need  more  or  less  of  this  work  in  war  times? 

3.  What  will  be  the  probable  demands  for  physics  work  after  the 
war? 

A  partial  answer  <to  some  of  these  questions  may  be  found  by  noting 
the  kind  of  men  our  country  most  needs  to  win  the  war.  The  daily 
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papers  are  full  of  calls  for  tradesmen,  engineers,  electricians,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  other  technical  and  scientific  men.  All  of  these  call  for 
physics  as  a  foundation  for  their  more  technical  training.  Without 
physics  many  would  never  have  started  their  technical  work. 

The  writer  recently  asked  a  noted  scientist,  “In  what  ways  should 
we  vary  our  courses  in  physical  science  to  better  meet  the  war  demands?” 
“Little,  if  any,”  he  said ;  “we  find  that  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing 
in  high  school  and  in  college  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  war 
work.”  The  government  has  found  that  college  men  with  one  or  two 
years  of  physics  and  technical  work  adapt  themselves  easily  and  quickly 
to  the  special  and  intensive  training  given  at  the  camps  and  army 
schools.  Even  the  graduates  of  strong  high  schools  have  made  good  in 
radio  and  ambulance  work.  The  colleges  have  furnished  many  men 
scientifically  and  technically  trained.  They  have  also  given  war  courses 
in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  and  modern  languages  to  aid  en¬ 
listed  men.  A  national  board  has  recently  been  appointed  to  organize 
courses  in  gas  engines,  telephone  work,  and  other  technical  and  me¬ 
chanical  work. 

The  physics  department  at  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  is  now 
giving  two  war  courses,  one  in  gas  engines  and  automobiles,  and  one  in 
wireless  telegraphy.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in  both  of  these  courses. 
Students  take  a  deeper  interest  in  condensers,  induction  coils,  Hertzian 
waves,  storage  batteries,  and  induced  currents  when  studied  in  con¬ 
nection  with  radio  work  than  when  studied  as  isolated  subjects.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  project  and  problem  work  which  is  destined  to  be 
mlade  use  of  more  and  more  in  physics  teaching. 

We  have  taught  too  many  nonrelated  subjects  in  the  past,  many  of 
which  were  of  no  special  interest  to  the  students.  We  should  reduce  the 
number  of  topics  and  place  the  emphasis  on  such  topics  as:  aeroplanes, 
range  finding,  gas  engines,  submarines,  automobiles,  storage  batteries, 
dynamos,  motors,  telephone,  telegraphy,  wireless  telegraphy,  x-rays  and 
the  like.  Students  will  work  at  these  subjects  harder,  longer,  and  with 
more  zeal  than  they  did  before  the  war  since  they  can  see  that  the  world 
needs  experts  in  these  things. 

THE  WAR  STIMULATES  THE  WORK. 

On  account  of  the  war  the  classes  in  physics  manifest  much  more  in¬ 
terest  and  put  more  energy  into  their  work.  They  no  longer  are  satisfied 
to  do  mediocre  work  and  devote  to  it  a  minimum  of  time,  but  they  work 
more  like  the  men  do  at  camps  Funston  and  Doniphan  and  for  much  the 
same  reason. 

AFTER  THE  WAR  WHAT? 

The  war  has  caused  a  great  awakening  in  the  commercial  and  the 
industrial  worlds.  It  has  caused  a  still  greater  awakening  in  the  scientific 
world.  Science  and  the  scientist  have  been  tested  out  as  never  before; 
original  work  has  been  demanded;  experts  from  all  fields  have  been 
called ;  they  have  had  to  think  hard  and  quickly.  This  scientific  interest 
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will  continue  after  the  war  closes.  Germany  is  strong  in  science;  that  is 
why  she  is  so  hard  to  defeat.  Many  things  which  the  Germans  used  to 
do  and  make  must  now  be  done  and  made  at  home.  Industries  are  bound 
to  flourish  after  the  war.  They  must  have  skilled  scientists  and  me¬ 
chanics.  These  must  get  their  training  in  the  science  laboratories  of  our 
high  schools  and  our  industrial  schools. 

WHAT  ARE  OUR  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS? 

First,  we  need  better  laboratories  equipped  with  commercial  forms  of 
apparatus  instead  of  scientific  toys.  This  means  that  we  must  expend 
more  money  for  apparatus  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  School  boards 
will  provide  $1,000  for  laboratory  material  that  they  can  see  the  use  of 
more  easily  than  they  will  $100  for  the  old  type  of  apparatus.  Second, 
we  need  many  specially  trained  teachers.  Most  of  our  best  young 
teachers  have  gone  to  the  war;  many  of  those  who  had  planned  to  teach 
next  fall  have  gone  or  will  go  soon.  This  means  a  great  scarcity  of 
physics  teachers  for  next  year,  which  means  that  much  of  the  work  must 
be  done  by  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  prepared.  Many  men,  and 
more  women,  who  are  mathematically  and  mechanically  inclined  and 
have  had  some  work  in  physics  should  attend  some  good  summer  session 
and  prepare  for  this  work  as  best  they  can.  After  the  war  we  should 
secure  the  best  teachers  possible,  those  who  have  had  rich  life  and  war 
experiences,  and  then  make  the  work  intensive,  practical  and  com¬ 
mercially  useful. 

Every  teacher  of  physics  should  work  hard  and  long,  with  all  the 
energy  possible,  to  give  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  our  country 
those  things  they  most  need  now  and  that  they  will  surely  need  in  the 
not  distant  future. 


THE  WAR  AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

Florence  G.  Billig,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Science. 

On  clear,  calm  nights  air  raids  are  commonly  made  by  the  Germans. 
At  other  times  such  attacks  are  largely  unsuccessful  and  seldom  at¬ 
tempted.  This  the  pupil  has  learned  through  the  magazines,  daily  papers 
or  lectures.  Perhaps  he  has  gathered  additional  information  from  the 
library,  but  it  is  in  the  science  class  that  he  asks:  How  can  weather  be 
predicted  so  that  such  raids  can  be  planned  several  days  before  they  are 
to  take  place?  What  part  does  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  play  in  the 
progress  of  the  war?  What  instruments  are  essential  in  weather  study? 
What  is  the  meteorologist’s  part  in  the  war? 

To  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  many  problems  will  arise, 
some  of  which  must  necessarily  be  eliminated  because  they  bear  no  direct 
relation  to  the  topic  discussed.  The  construction  and  use  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  the  thermometer  and  hygrometer  must  be  understood.  The 
weather  maps  will  be  studied  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  value  in 
the  United  States  but  of  use  in  other  countries,  emphasizing  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  the  records  of  England  and  France  from  the 
enemy. 

It  may  be  that  the  methods  of  locating  the  big  guns  of  the  enemy  will 
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be  discussed.  This  can  only  be  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  sound  and  the  methods  of  recording  the  sound  waves.  So  accurately 
has  this  been  worked  that  in  one  day,  it  is  reported,  sixty-three  large 
enemy  guns  were  located  and  destroyed. 

The  camp  life  of  the  soldier  introduces  many  problems  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  us.  The  first  requirement  for  a  good  soldier  is  a  good, 
healthy  body.  To  maintain  this  condition  proper  food,  clothing  and  sani¬ 
tation  are  essential.  The  precision  demanded  of  every  company  in 
obeying  orders  which  require  absolute  cleanliness  will  call  to  the  pupil’s 
mind  such  questions  as:  What  are  the  facilities  in  my  community  to 
maintain  health?  Are  the  laws  of  health  enforced?  How  can  the  health 
of  the  citizens  in  my  town  be  improved? 

A  study  of  the  balanced  diet  cannot  be  overlooked.  This  study  of  foods 
emphasizes  the  need  for  increased  production  of  food  products. 

The  war  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  multitude  of  general-science 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  enables  us  to  be  more  intelligent  about 
the  war  and  helps  prepare  us  economically  and  politically  for  the  task  of 
reconstruction  after  the  war  has  closed. 

A  five-  to  ten-minute  period  at  the  opening  of  the  recitation  used  for  a 
general  discussion  of  the  part  science  is  exerting  in  the  war  will  prove 
invaluable. 

By  the  study  of  war  conditions,  both  in  the  war  zone  and  in  the  army 
camps,  the  perfect  order  with  which  undertakings  are  carried  out,  the 
absolute  accuracy  that  is  demanded  in  all  work,  is  keenly  felt.  Accuracy 
necessitates  knowledge.  Knowledge  which  is  based  on  facts  is  “the 
spirit  of  science”  which  we  strive  to  develop  by  our  science  teaching. 

References:  Current  magazines;  daily  papers;  general  science  texts; 
meteorology  texts ;  and  weather  maps. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  HYGIENE  CLASS. 

Frank  White,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

“Winning  the  war”  and  “conservation  of  resources”  are  familiar 
phrases  to  us  to-day.  We  have  not,  however,  fully  realized  the  vital  re¬ 
lation  that  conservation  of  child  life  bears  to  our  efficiency  as  a  nation. 

That  I  may  not  seem  to  exaggerate  I  state  a  few  facts  that  are  cap¬ 
able  of  absolute  proof.  Of  the  2%  million  young  men  examined  for 
military  service  approximately  one-third  have  failed  to  pass  the  physical 
and  medical  examination,  which  is  not  a  severe  one.  It  is  Doctor  Fisk’s 
opinion  that  60  percent  of  the  rejected  men  owe  their  impairments  either 
to  ignorance  or  neglect.  An  investigation  of  the  children  of  New  York 
city  shows  that  one  in  every  ten  is  so  seriously  undernourished  that  his 
bodily  vitality  is  permanently  impaired,  and  another  10  percent  are  ser¬ 
iously  affected  physically  and  morally.  England  has  found  10  percent 
of  her  school  children,  examined  at  five  years  of  age  when  entering 
school,  to  be  physically  unfit. 

It  is  asserted  that  42  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States  are 
from  reasonably  preventable  diseases.  One-fifth  of  all  the  children  born 
in  this  country  die  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Three  million  people  are 
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constantly  sick  from  causes  many  of  which  are  preventable.  The  Kansas 
birth  rate  is  lower  than  for  three  years  and  the  death  rate  is  the  highest 
since  statistics  have  been  collected.  That  is  food  for  thought. 

This  is  the  situation.  Cannot  the  hygiene  class  do  much  to  spread 
the  knowledge  that  will  tend  to  rapidly  make  less  possible  this  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  loss  and  suffering?  Certainly  it  can  and  ought  to  try 
to  make  the  instruction  extremely  practical. 

It  seems  that  practical  instruction  in  the  care  of  children,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease,  and  the  actual  (not  theoretical)  instruction  in  the  methods 
of  home,  school  and  personal  hygiene  are  particularly  needed  at  this  time 
for  the  grades  as  well  as  for  high-school  classes.  A  study  of  the  work 
and  activities  of  the  State  Board  of  health  through  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  published  and  through  the  monthly  Bulletin  is  advised.  This  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  Topeka,  Kan. 
“Fly  Swatting  Campaigns”  and  their  relation  to  typhoid  and  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  food  are  another  line  worth  following  out. 

A  sanitary  survey  of  the  ward,  town  or  community  is  a  plan  that  will 
give  practical  results.  A  recent  survey  in  Emporia  by  the  school  and 
personal  hygiene  class  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  showed  303 
sleeping  porches  in  a  total  of  2,123  houses.  Points  which  might  be  taken 
up  in  a  sanitary  survey  because  of  their  relation  to  health  and  efficiency 
are  as  follows:  Sleeping  porches,  leaky  well  curbs,  distance  of  well  from 
stable  or  privy,  unscreened  privies,  uncovered  garbage  pails,  unscreened 
houses,  insanitary  methods  of  handling  milk,  and  many  more  that  might 
be  suggested.  How  many  babies  died  last  year  in  your  county?  How 
many  men  from  your  town  were  refused  for  military  service  because  of 
physical  unfitness?  How  many  days  did  pupils  lose  from  your  school 
last  year  because  of  illness? 

The  facts  merit  our  earnest  consideration  and  a  real  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  the  loss  of  efficiency  and  power  of  our  next  generation  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  present  conditions  can  well  be  put  forward  in  the  hygiene 
class. 

Note. — The  writer  would  be  glad  to  have  letters  giving  the  results  of  such  surveys  as 
the  above. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 

H.  H.  Braucher,  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 

The  demands  of  the  time  are  for  work  that  is  directed  to  the  single 
purpose  of  helping  to  win  the  war.  The  manual  arts  departments*  of 
schools  throughout  the  country  have,  with  their  equipment  for  practical 
work  and  technical  instruction,  real  opportunities  for  helpful  service. 

The  Kansas  manual  arts  instructors,  organized  through  the  round 
table  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  in  Topeka  in 
November,  1917,  volunteered  to  supply  some  much-needed  furniture  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Funston.  Seats,  picture  frames,  game  boxes, 
game  tables,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  dozens  or  by  the  hundreds  for  this  N 
organization,  increased  immeasurably  by  the  extension  of  the  plan  of 
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Commissioner  Claxton  in  a  call  from  Washington  upon  the  men  and  de¬ 
partments  throughout  the  country  for  supplying  similar  equipment  for 
other  camps  over  the  country.  In  our  own  case,  the  lumber,  the  fin¬ 
ishes,  the  supplies  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the  hauling,  were  donated  by  local 
dealers;  the  shop  and  tools  lent  by  the  Normal  School,  and  the  labor 
gladly  given  by  the  students  in  carpentry  for  the  construction  of  a  dozen 
game  tables,  sixty  game  boxes,  and  about  thirty  picture  frames  com¬ 
pleted  and  shipped  about  the  middle  of  January.  For  the  Red  Cross, 
shipping  boxes,  work;  tables,  etc.,  can  be  made  readily  where  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  sufficient.  For  the  Junior  Red  Cross  our  department  has  made 
nearly  150  pairs  of  knitting  needles  of  3-16  inch  dowel  cut  to  length, 
sharpened  on  one  endt  in  a  pencil  sharpener,  fitted  on  the  other  with  a 
kindergarten  bead  and  sand  papered  thoroughly.  These  were  put  to  use 
by  willing  workers  in  making  sweaters  for  the  soldiers. 

The  effect  of  the  work,  like  the  results  of  the  food  and  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion,  are  felt  only  by  the  total,  rather  than  by  the  individual  effort.  The 
small  contribution  of  one  individual  or  one  school  is  insignificant  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purpose,  but  the  mass  of  contributions  gathered  from  a 
general  and  concerted  movement  is  effective.  One  department  or  one 
school  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red 
Cross;  the  mass  of  manual  arts  departments  or  schools  can  fill  the  needs 
with  comparative  ease  and  very  successfully. 

Further  help  can  be  given  in  this  great  cause  by  offering  such  courses 
as  will  give  the  draft  men  better  preparation  for  the  work  that  lies  before 
them.  Schools  with  mechanical  drawing  equipment  can  readily  serve 
to  prepare  draftsmen;  those  with  woodworking  equipment,  carpenters 
and  cabinet-makers;  those  with  lathes,  shapers,  etc.,  can  be  put  to  the  task 
of  preparing  machinists;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  field  of  manual 
arts  and  trade  school  shops. 


SOME  THINGS  A  RURAL  TEACHER  CAN  DO. 

H.  M.  Culter,  Professor  Rural  School  Administration. 

First  and  foremost  the  rural  teacher  can  inculcate  a  love  of  country. 
The  teaching  of  patriotism  must  occupy  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
program  of  our  school  and  more  especially  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
rural  school.  The  crowded  curriculum  of  the  one-teacher  school  leaves 
little  room  for  anything  more,  but  patriotism  must  be  taught  if  thjs  nation 
is  to  hold  its  honored  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  may  be  done  through  current  events.  A  recital  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  world  to-day  and  our  nation’s  part  in  these  undertakings 
will  furnish  material  for  comments  by  the  teacher  and  older  pupils  which 
will  bring  the  United  States  in  pleasing  contrast  to  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Following  in  outline  are  suggestions  for  the  rural  school. 

CONSERVATION. 

1.  Send  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  for  bulletin  on 
“War  Savings  Stamps.” 
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2.  Encourage  pupils  to  buy  war  savings  stamps. 

3.  Teach  how  to  preserve  the  waste  apples  of  the  orchard. 

4.  Teach  how  to  can  fruits  without  sugar.  This  may  be  done  when 

food  may  be  saved  on  the  farm. 

5.  Get  bulletins  from  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
containing  recipes  for  war  substitutes  for  flour,  beef,  pork  and  sugar. 

CANNING. 

1.  Send  to  O.  H.  Benson,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  bulletins  on  home  canning.  Farmers’  Bulletin  839  is  a  good  one. 

2.  Teach  how  to  can  peas,  beans,  corn  and  other  vegetables. 

3.  Teach  how  to  preserve  the  waste  apples  of  the  orchard. 

4.  Teach  how  to  can  fruits  without  sugar.  This  may  be  done  when 

sugar  is  scarce  and  pies,  sauce,  and  jells  are  made  in  the  winter  as 
needed. 

RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES. 

1.  Teach  the  history  of  the  Red  Cross. 

2.  Group  activities  taken  from  The  Rural  School  Bulletin  are  as 
follows : 

Group  1 — Children  6  to  10. 

Gun  Wipes. — Cut  1-inch  squares  of  flannel  or  flannelette  or  any  woolen  material,  and 
thread  50  on  a  string. 

Gun-cleaning  Rags. — Cut  12  or  14  inches  square  from  soft  material.  Do  not  hem. 

Wash  Cloths. — Knit  or  make  from  toweling,  with  crochet  edges. 

Baby  Afghans. — Knit  or  crochet  5-inch  squares  of  blue,  pink  or  white  wool.  Sew 
together  6  squares  for  length  and  5  for  width. 

Group  2 — Children,  10  to  14. 

Sleeveless  Sweaters,  Wristlets  or  Mufflers. — Knit  according  to  directions  in  A.  R.  C.  400. 

Baby  Afghans. —  (See  directions  in  first  group.) 

Afghans  for  Soldiers. — ‘Knit,  from  any  color  wool,  7-inch  squares;  12  squares  for 
length  and  6  for  width. 

Substitute  Handkerchiefs. — Make  18-inch  squares  from  soft  but  strong  linen  or  cotton, 
hemmed. 

Hand  Towels  of  Linen  Crash. — Hemmed  usual  size. 

Group  3 — High  School. 

Hospital  Garments. —  (See  A.  R.  C.  405.) 

All  Knitted  Articles. —  (See  A.  R.  C.  400.) 

Refugee  Layette. —  (See  A.  R.  0.  407.) 

Comfort  Kits. —  (See  A.  R.  C.  402.) 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES'. 

1.  Seed  corn  testing  should  be  encouraged.  School  children  may  test 
corn  for  farmers.  Faulty  seed  should  not  be  planted. 

2.  Calf  and  pig  clubs  should  be  encouraged.  Every  farm  boy  and  girl 
should  be  a  producer.  Meat  is  necessary  to  win  the  war.  Pork  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  most  essential  of  all  meats  in  rationing  an  army.  Con¬ 
certed  action  of  school  children  will  rapidly  increase  pork  production. 


HOW  I  WOULD  TEACH  THE  WAR  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Anna  H.  Brogan,  Supervisor  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Training  High  School. 
Teaching  the  war  is  the  main  business  of  the  schools  at  this  time. 
Never  doubt  that.  It  involves  the  following  elements: 
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THE  TEACHER. 

The  drillmaster  of  the  school  army  of  the  United  States  is  the 
teacher.  She  should  be  able  to  pass  inspection  on  these  points:  Is  she 
interested  in  the  war?  Does  she  know  its  causes?  Does  she  realize  the 
reasons  for  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war?  Does  she  read 
the  daily  papers?  Does  she  take  a  good  current-events  magazine?  Is  she 
broad  or  narrow  gauge?  Is  her  loyalty  of  the  active,  living  type?  Has 
she  a  deep  sense  of  her  obligations  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
her  country?  Is  she  a  leader? 

THE  EQUIPMENT. 

The  question  of  equipment  comes  second.  Much  of  this  is  already  in 
the  school,  but  needs  to  be  mobilized.  It  falls  naturally  into  two  classes: 
first,  the  tools  for  actual  work ;  second,  those  things  which  create  atmos¬ 
phere.  Both  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  essential  tools  are: 

A  daily  paper  for  the  general  news. 

A  current  magazine  of  the  type  of  the  Literary  Digest,  Independent,  etc. 

A  wall  map  of  Europe  to  use  in  studying  the  geography  of  the  war. 

Clippings  brought  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

A  copy  of  President  Wilson’s  War  Message  of  April  6,  1917,  and  of  the  Peace  Terms 
Message  of  January  8,  1918. 

The  World  Almanac  for  1918. 

A  bulletin  tyoard  for  good  cartoons,  pictures,  clippings,  etc. 

For  atmosphere  we  need: 

A  flag  for  the  schoolhouse,  and  one  or  more  smaller  ones  for  the  walls  of  the  room. 

A  picture  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  (The  local  postmaster  will  help  get  this  for  the 
school.) 

Pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  honored  places  on  the  walls. 

Emblems  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Food  pledge  cards. 

Posters  for  liberty  loans,  baby  bonds,  thrift  stamps,  etc.,  as  they  occupy  the  attentiqn 
of  the  people  of  the  country  at  large. 

THE  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  subject  matter  falls  easily  into  two  divisions:  the  war  as  it  de¬ 
velops  on  the  seas  and  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe;  and  the  war  as 
we  strive  to  prepare  for  it  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 

The  first  includes  a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Allies  and  of  the 
Central  Powers,  their  resources,  people,  industries,  governments,  their 
army  and  navy  (see  World  Almanac)  ;  location  of  the  battle  fronts  in 
Italy  and  on  the  west,  especially  of  those  parts  held  by  the  American 
troops,  also  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  daily  press  reports  ;•  study  of  the 
surface  along  these  lines  and  the  weather  conditions  in  this  region;  the 
service  of  the  Red  Cross;  work  of  the  Red  Triangle  in  Europe  ( The  Red 
Cross  Magazine  is  excellent  for  the  last  two)  ;  names  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  directing  the  work  in  the  most  important  countries;  and 
in  general,  any  event  of  interest  in  foreign  lands. 

The  second  brings  us  back  to  our  own  country  to  learn  how  we  are 
preparing  to  do  our  part  in  winning  the  war.  This  covers  many  topics. 
A  few  of  the  most  important  are: 

1.  What  we  as  a  nation  are  doing;  the  selective  draft,  and  what  it 
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means;  the  army,  the  navy;  the  training  camps;  the  liberty  motor  and 
aviation;  food  conservation  (what  it  means  and  the  need  for  it,  with  the 
reasons  therefor)  ;  the  fuel  situation;  our  need  for  “ships  and  more 
ships”;  the  men  in  charge  of  these  things,  etc. 

2.  Our  work  as  individuals;  observation  of  wheatless  and  meatless 
days;  baby  bonds  and  thrift  stamps;  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  gardening, 
poultry  raising  and  the  supply  of  eggs;  sharing  in  the  production  of 
better  crops;  knitting  and  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  Belgian 
and  French  children;  economy  in  the  matter  of  clothing;  writing  letters 
to  the  boys  from  the  district  who  are  in  the  training  camps  or  in  France. 

OBJECTIVES. 

In  carrying  on  this  work,  besides  the  general  objects  of  information 
and  intelligent  analysis  of  present-day  happenings,  we  should  have  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  future  voters,  the  agents'  by  whom 
democratic  government  will  be  administered  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  that  they  will  have  a  share  in  the  great  period  of  recon¬ 
struction  after  the  war,  and  that  upon  their  intelligence  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  rest  the  future  of  our  country.  Consequently,  in  a  frank  talk, 
all  must  come  to  realize  that  party  bias  (learned  at  home)  must  be 
overcome  in  judging  events  and  men;  that  carping  criticism  amounts 
to  disloyalty;  that  the  President  represents  America,  not  a  political 
party;  that  we  are  just  learning  how  to  make  war  on  a  large  scale;  and 
that  intelligent  cooperation  and  constructive  criticism  only  is  our  part  if 
we  wish  to  win  the  war. 

THE  METHOD. 

The  method  will  no  doubt  vary  from  time  to  time,  but  the  plan 
followed  will  be  worked  out  at  a  meeting  in  which  pupils  and  teacher 
talk  it  all  over  and  decide  as  to  what  shall  be  done.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  community  action  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  teacher  will  merely 
direct  and  coordinate.  Interest  of  the  pupils  will  soon  stimulate  that  of 
the  parents  and  forestall  criticism  that  may  arise  because  time  is  taken 
from  the  orthodox  routine. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  will  result:  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  be  taken 
for  opening  exercises  on  two  days  in  the  week,  and  a  half  hour  at  least 
on  Friday  afternoon  for  current  history.  Five  pupils,  two  large  and 
three  small  ones,  will  be  assigned  for  each  opening  period,  and  their  duty 
will  be  to  report  to  the  school  in  an  interesting  manner  the  recent  hap¬ 
penings.  Their  report  will  be  followed  by  comment  or  discussion  by  any 
one  in  the  school.  Every  one  will  be  encouraged  to  bring  clippings  and 
cartoons,  and  give  them  to  the  ones  in  charge  that  day,  and  they  in  turn 
will  select  the  best  and  put  them  up  on  the  bulletin  board.  On  Friday 
afternoon  all  the  pupils  will  meet  and  sum  up  the  news  of  the  week.  A  list 
of  the  most  important  happenings  will  be  made  and  left  on  the  bulletin 
board  until  the  next  Friday.  At  this  meeting  also  the  primary  class 
will  have  a  short  patriotic  poem,  reading  or  song  to  give  as  their  part 
of  the  exercises,  and  all  will  give  the  salute  to  the  flag. 

The  secret  of  success  in  this  plan  is  that  the  pupils  themselves  have 
the  responsibility.  Appoint  the  members  of  the  history  classes  as  special 
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helpers  for  the  smaller  pupils  to  aid  in  finding  news  items,  teach  them 
the  song,  poem,  etc.  The  teacher’s  part  will  be  to  help  at  the  start  with 
suggestions  and  to  add  interesting  ideas.  The  teacher  must  know  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

The  war  and  its  problems  will  furnish  the  vital  note  in  many  of  the 
regular  classes.  It  is  the  one  big  fact  in  America’s  life  to-day  and  must 
be  looked  at  from  all  angles. 

The  geography  classes  will  find  a  motive  for  their  work  in  studying 
the  climate,  surface,  resources,  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  and  discovering 
what  we  have  to  contribute  to  the  war;  also  in  solving  the  problems  of 
transportation  and  food  supply  for  our  men  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
industrial  centers,  ports  of  shipment,  and  trade  routes  will  mean  some¬ 
thing  new  to  them.  They  will  study  how  we  propose  to  win  the  war  by 
our  industries;  figures,  statistics,  and  market  reports  will  take  on  a  new 
life.  After  the  United  States,  our  allies  and  their  geography  and  re¬ 
sources  will  claim  an  interest  already  stimulated.  What  they  can  do 
and  what  we  must  do  as  our  share  demands  our  attention.  Next  the 
Central  Powers,  their  resources  and  possibilities,  must  be  studied,  for 
these  are  the  things  we  must  meet  and  overcome  in  the  war. 

This  merely  indicates  the  field  of  interest  which  opens  up  on  all  sides 
as  we  advance.  It  does  not  follow  the  course  of  study,  but  will  teach  real 
geography. 

The  class  in  United  States  history  will  spend  little,  if  any,  time  on 
the  days  of  discovery  and  settlement;  it  will  pause  at  the  foundations 
of  our  government  only  long  enough  to  know  what  a  democracy  is;  it 
will  spend  little  time  on  the  dead  issue  of  slavery,  but  will  master  the 
theory  of  state  rights.  It  will  give  its  best  efforts  to  the  great  period  since 
the  Civil  War,  our  industrial  and  social  growth,  and  the  problems-  of  the 
last  decade.  It  will  realize  that  we  have  become  a  world  power,  and  try 
to  grasp  some  of  the  principles  of  our  foreign  relations.  In  short  it  will 
study  the  history  of  to-day  and  not  lose  itself  in  the  past. 

The  civics  class  will  busy  itself  in  three  fields.  It  will  study  the 
economic  and  industrial  life  in  the  immediate  community,  get  acquainted 
with  supply  and  demand,  division  of  labor,  the  value  of  cooperation,  the 
necessity  for  experts;  know  the  reasons  for  high  prices  and  scarcity  of 
food  and  labor,  and  the  influence  of  the  war  on  these  things.  It  will  get 
acquainted  with  the  social  problems  of  the  community,  state,  and  national 
life  which  are  brought  into  prominence  by  the  war.  It  will  learn  enough 
of  the  workings  of  our  government,  both  local  and  national,  that  its 
members  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  electing  officers  who  are  experts 
in  running  the  great  machinery  of  government,  and  not  merely  party 
candidates.  In  this  it  will  organize  itself  into  the  different  units  and 
inspect  their  problems  from  within. 

In  the  class  in  agriculture  the  war  will  direct  especial  attention  to  the 
farm  and  its  management  as  a  factor  in  this  world  crisis.  Better  gar¬ 
dens,  better  stock,  better  crops,  and  more  of  them  will  take  us  out  of 
routine  work  into  practical  lines  of  farming. 

In  the  reading  and  language  classes  our  thoughts  will  turn  naturally 
to  the  stories  and  songs  of  our  own  home  land,  and  in  a  short  time  to 
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those  of  our  great  allies,  and  a  whole  new  world  of  human  interest  and 
mutual  understanding  will  unfold  its  treasures  before  our  eyes. 

In  arithmetic,  in  physiology — in  fact,  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole 
course  of  study  where  the  war  cannot  be  used  as  an  element  of  life  and 
interest  to  school  and  community.  By  the  war  is  meant  not  the  cruelties 
and  horrors,  though  these  have  their  place,  but  the  war  as  a  tremendous 
problem  whose  solution  will  tax  the  finest  resources  of  a  great  people, 
while  they  teach  democracy  to  the  world. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS. 

Jane  K.  Atwood,  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Interest  in  world  geography  was  never  greater  than  at  present.  The 
papers  are  full  of  it.  Everywhere  it  is  a  topic  of  conversation.  We  are 
thinking  ourselves  out  over  the  world  to  a  wider  horizon  easier  than  ever 
before.  We  are  not  asking  about  the  peculiar  customs  and  dress  of  the 
people;  we  want  to  know  how  they  earn  a  living,  what  kind  of  a  living 
it  is,  and  what  devices  they  have  to  save  time  and  labor,  and  increase 
the  production.  The  Atlantic  is  not  a  barrier  to  communication,  to 
transportation  of  various  materials,  nor  is  it  a  barrier  to  our  imaginations 
and  thoughts.  This  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  geography,  to  socialize  the  classroom  work,  and  to  dwell  on  the 
relations  between  man  and  his  environment.  Teach  geography  every 
day,  teach  it  through  interest  in  current  events,  and  with  world  rela¬ 
tions.  Make  use  of  the  letters  of  the  American  soldiers. 

We  like  to  work  with  some  goal  before  us;  we  accomplish  more  if 
we  have  a  definite  question  to  answer.  We  can  see  progress  in  that  kind 
of  a  laboratory  method.  Let  the  geography  class  formulate  questions, 
and  at  times  let  the  teacher  state  the  problems.  The  following  problems 
are  suggestive: 

A.  Statement  of  problem:  What  has  made  Germany  an  important 
nation? 

B.  Factors  to  be  considered :  (1)  Germany’s  great  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  development.  This  is  shown  in  the  increase  in  trade  since  1870, 
in  the  greater  import  of  raw  materials,  and  in  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods.  Her  reputation  in  special  industries  as  chemicals,  dyes  and  sugar 
have  given  her  almost  a  monopoly. 

(2)  Germany’s  education,  which  has  lifted  the  masses  above  illiteracy 
and  trained  men  along  special  technical  and  trade  lines.  Her  agricul¬ 
tural  training  is  to  increase  the  production  of  foods  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  rapidly  growing  population. 

(3)  Her  resources  must  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  soil,  forests, 
water  and  climate;  but  the  minerals  are  of  more  vital  interest.  New 
processes  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  German  iron  ore.  To-day 
the  mines  of  Lorraine,  Belgium  and  northern  France  are  helping  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  war. 

C.  Conclusion:  The  psychological  influence  of  winning  the  war  in 
1870  together  with  the  material  and  locational  advantages  have  made 
Germany  a  great  nation. 
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Statement  of  problem:  What  will  be  Germany’s  problem  after  the 
war? 

Consider:  To  build  up  her  nation  Germany  must  have  trade.  How 
can  she  regain  her  trade  of  before  the  war?  She  must  build  ships,  which 
she  can  do  at  Lubeck  and  at  Kiel.  She  must  bring  in  raw  material  and 
send  out  manufactured  articles.  To  build  up  the  manufacturing  she  must 
have  iron.  Where  will  she  obtain  iron? 

Statement  of  problem:  What  are  the  strategic  points  in  the  invaded 
part  of  France. 

For  consideration:  France  was  not  entered  via  the  Rhine  and  Belfort. 
This  is  a  narrow  fortified  pass,  almost  impossible  for  an  army  to  pass. 

The  fortified  broad  valley  in  which  Metz  is  located  was  one  route  of 
the  advancing  troops.  The  American  boys  are  facing  this  open  valley. 

The  open  plain  of  Belgium  was  not  strongly  fortified  because  of  the 
faith  that  Belgium’s  neutrality  would  be  respected.  This  was  the 
easiest  route  for  invasion,  topographically  considered. 

The  location  of  Verdun,  just  below  one  of  the  escarpments  or  line  of 
hills  that  surround  Paris,  makes  it  almost  impregnable.  These  hills 
that  circle  about  the  northeast  side  of  Paris  have  long,  gentle  slopes 
to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  steep,  short  slopes  to  the  east  and  north¬ 
east.  They  are  due  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Statement  of  problem:  Because  France  shows  a  small  increase  in 
population  during  the  last  century,  has  she  degenerated? 

Consider:  The  training  and  education  possible  in  a  small  family. 
What  has  it  meant  to  France  that  her  people  have  not  been  forced  off 
of  the  soil  into  other  occupations  to  get  a  living?  The  work  of  the  soldiers 
of  France  has  proved  the  strength  of  the  people. 

Statement  of  problem:  Why  does  Russia  not  work  out  a  new  form  of 
government  and  accept  it? 

Her  resources  are  great,  but  the  people  do  not  know  how  to  develop 
the  resources.  What  does  lack  of  unity  of  race,  language  and  purpose 
mean  to  a  nation?  The  Russian  people  are  not  educated — a  result  of  the 
old  regime.  Ignorance  breeds  suspicion. 

No  country  can  become  powerful  without  world  trade.  Russia  with¬ 
out  a  satisfactory  outlet  to  the  ocean  is  handicapped  in  trade. 

PROBLEMS. 

Why  must  the  British  control  the  seas? 

Why  do  the  French  export  articles  excel  in  quality  but  not  in  quan¬ 
tity? 

What  is  the  commercial  relation  between  Germany  and  Holland? 

Division  of  labor  must  be  carried  to  extreme  in  the  relations  between 
nations.  Some  nations  must  produce  food  and  raw  materials,  others  raw 
materials,  and  others  manufactured  articles  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Other  nations  must  be  the  carriers.  The  natural  endowment  of  one 
country  gives  it  an  advantage  for  one  line  of  work.  How  shall  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  be  apportioned? 

In  our  geography  work  let  us  use  letters,  the  newspapers,  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  new  books.  We  should  have  maps  of  the  battle  fronts  and 
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study  the  relief  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  armies.  We  should 
study  climate  as  influencing  drives  in  the  war,  and  watch  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  that  give  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
We  should  get  the  map  habit. 

REFERENCES. 
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See  note  for  previous  articles  on  the  same  subject. 

War  Geography,  with  Maps  ( History  Teachers’  Magazine,  reprint,  No.  4). 


SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP  IN  CONSERVATION  AND  ECONOMY. 

Elizabeth  Beye,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

The  campaign  for  economy  and  conservation  is  one  of  education  and 
patriotism.  Surely  the  school  should  be  the  leader  in  both.  Conserva¬ 
tion  as  a  patriotic  measure  has  its  general  appeal.  Conservation  from 
an  intelligent  standpoint  is  a  matter  of  education. 

Because  of  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  intensive  training  of  the 
small  group  (the  home  economics  students)  for  the  larger  propaganda 
of  educating  the  whole  country,  it  seems  well  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  truest  help  to  conservation  is  not  through  scientific  training 
of  the  students  in  domestic  science,  for  every  day  is  showing  more 
clearly  that  it  is  science  strengthened  by  patriotism  which  must  win  the 
food  problem. 

The  higher  prices  go  the  smaller  are  incomes  porportional  to  living  and 
present-day  demands,  the  smaller  the  variety  of  food  available  for  the 
masses  and  the  more  vital  this  teaching  of  conservation  becomes.  I  find 
that  conservation  as  an  everyday  practice  has  various  interpretations,  and 
many  who  are  conscientiously  conserving  to  the  best  of  their  ability  are 
in  reality  defeating  the  end  through  ignorance  of  necessary  food  com¬ 
binations. 

Home  economics  teachers  and  students  may  reach  the  school  and  com¬ 
munities  in  various  ways.  The  school  lunch  room  offers  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  educating  students  in  their  eating  habits  by  directing  them  to 
properly  balanced  meals.  The  education  for  this  work  may  be  effectively 
handled  through  posters,  exhibits,  talks  and  class  work.  Composition 
classes  may  well  use  conservation  problems  as  the  basis  of  their  work, 
providing  the  facts  stated  are  accurate,  but  if  the  teacher  does  not  inform 
herself  so  as  to  know  whether  or  not  the  content  matter  is  correct,  the 
compositions  may  be  satisfactory  from  the  English  standpoint  but  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  problems  of  nutritional  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  bringing  to  the  public  an  understanding  of  the  deficiencies  of 
seeds  as  food  and  the  necessary  additions  in  diet  so  that  health  may  be 
maintained,  for  the  tendency,  with  present  high  prices,  is  to  have  the 
bulk  of  the  menu  of  wheat  bread,  corn  bread,  oatmeal,  rice,  peas,  and 
beans.  As  the  gardening  season  approaches  conservation  can  be  taught 
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again  through  poster  lectures  to  emphasize  the  garden  products  which 
will  supplement  the  diet  for  the  average  family.  Whatever  means  may 
be  used  to  give  the  public  this  much-needed  accurate  information,  the 
Home  Economics  Department  through  the  faculty  and  students  must 
apply  scientific  knowledge  to  existing  economic  and  social  demands. 


HOW  MAY  PATRIOTISM  BE  ENCOURAGED 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS? 

Mary  Alice  Whitney,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Government. 

Patriotism  can  be  aroused  by  teaching  how  great  an  ally  of  our 
government  may  be  made  out  of  our  public  schools.  For  every  child 
a  clear  notion  of  national  ideals,  a  definite  understanding  of  the  purposes, 
the  methods  of  our  government  in  operation,  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 
in  which  each  person  may  share  its  responsibilities,  must  be  the  goal. 
An  earnest  desire  to  serve  must  surely  follow. 

In  developing  such  a  patriotism,  of  prime  importance  is  a  course  in 
good  citizenship.  See  the  “Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,” 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 
designed  for  high  schools.  Courses  may  be  given  even  in  the  lower  grades 
based  on  such  books  as  Hill,  “Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens”  (Ginn)  ; 
Field  and  Nearing,  “Community  Civics”  (Macmillan)  ;  Nida,  “City,  State 
and  Nation”  (Macmillan)  ;  Cabot,  Andrews,  Hill,  etc.,  “A  Course  in 
Citizenship”  (Houghton) ;  Willard,  “City  Government  for  Young  People” 
(Macmillan). 

With  such  study  as  a  background,  other  agents  will  be  efficient.  Read 
stories  of  heroism  and  patriotism,  such  as  “Daughters  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  “Captain  Sam,”  “Two  Little  Confederates,”  “The  Crisis,”  “Over 
the  Top,”  “A  Student  in  Arms,”  “Private  Peat.” 

Study  current  events  regularly.  In  the  lower  grades  the  children 
gather  much  from  pictures.  See  The  New  York  Times  and  other  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  (Sunday  editions),  Popular  Mechanics ,  Illustrated  World , 
Popular  Science  Moydhly,  National  Geographic  Magazine.  The  upper 
grades  and  high  schools  should  use  Current  Events,  The  Pathfinder, 
The  Outlook ,  The  Independent,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  New  Republic, 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  and  The  World’s  Work. 

Observe  special  days.  Thanksgiving,  Washington’s  and  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
days  are  always  observed.  Add  to  these  Forefather’s  Day,  December  22 ; 
Kansas  Day,  January  29;  Patriot’s  Day,  April  19;  Memorial  Day, 
May  30;  Flag  Day,  June  14;  and  Independence  Day,  July  4.  Several 
of  these  fall  outside  the  regular  school  months  and  can  be  observed 
only  by  combining  them  with  some  other  appropriate  day  within  the 
school  year. 

Organize  the  boys  and  girls  into  history  clubs  or  juvenile  clubs  and 
present  programs.  These  programs  may  include  declamations,  essays, 
orations,  songs.  They  may  furnish  opportunity  for  pupils’  own  initia¬ 
tive  in  working  out  dialogues,  tableaux,  dramatizations,  folk  dances,  etc. 
If  the  programs  through  the  year  have  been  planned  around  a  general 
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central  theme,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  best  features  from  all  the 
grades  can  be  assembled  and  presented  as  a  pageant.  Or  an  original 
pageant  may  be  given,  such  as  “The  Spirit  of  America,”  which  is  to 
appear  in  an  early  number  of  Teaching.  Contests  between  the  various 
clubs  may  be  arranged  to  bring  out  the  best  declamation,  essay,  oration, 
song,  tableau  or  dramatization  on  some  patriotic  subject. 

Debates  on  matters  of  current  interest  will  stimulate  research  and 
increase  knowledge  of  practical  affairs. 

Bring  before  your  school,  as  speakers,  men  and  women  who  stand  for 
the  best  thinking,  who  have  done  things,  who  have  messages  and  who 
know  how  to  deliver  them. 

With  knowledge  attained  and  methods  of  procedure  understood,  untilize 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  you  seek 
to  inculcate.  Put  them  to  work  in, the  liberty  bond  drives,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  drives,  Red  Cross  drives;  show  them  how  to  Hooverize;  get  them 
busy  in  Red  Cross  work.  Teach  them  to  knit,  to  make  surgical  dress¬ 
ings,  to  make  game  boards  for  the  soldiers,  to  make  gardens,  to  serve. 
Teach  patriotism;  through  the  culture  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
hand. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY. 

Pelagius  Williams,  Professor  of  European  History. 

History  must  be  used  in  the  future  to  determine  the  difference  between 
fact  and  opinion,  to  illuminate  recent  events,  to  develop  a  strong, 
broad-minded  patriotism,  to  develop  an  intelligent  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  public  questions;  and  to  bring  the  pupil  out  of  a  narrow 
provincialism  into  a  broad  citizenship — a  citizenship  of  the  world — 
through  a  sympathethic  understanding  of  the  struggles  and  ideals  of 
other  nations  and  the  relation  of  his  own  country  with  these  nations. 
Are  these  opportunities  not  a  real  challenge  to  the  history  teacher? 
Will  they  not  bring  forth  a  new  type  of  teacher — one  who  has  large 
interests,  broad  sympathies  and  deep  knowledge  of  things  historical? 
The  history  teacher  of  the  future  must  not  only  be  a  scholar,  but 
must  be  able  to  link  his  scholarship  up  with  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  time,  enriching  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  helping  them  to  take  an  in¬ 
telligent  part  in  the  new  responsibilites  the  war  has  incurred,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  preparing  them  for  the  new  order  after  the  war. 
What  an  opportunity  the  history  teacher  has  in  helping  to  create  and 
maintain  a  world  democracy! 

The  means  and  methods  for  putting  into  practice  this  new  program 
were  never  so  obvious  and  available  as  at  the  present.  The  weekly 
magazines  have  adapted  themselves  especially  for  school  use,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  history  lesson  plans  for  each  issue,  giving  space  to  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  to  discuss  wartime  food  problems,  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  discuss  the  nation  and  the  war,  and  to 
the  committee  on  patriotism  through  education,  to  teach  American  ideals. 
Special  reports  on  these  and  other  topics  of  national  and  international 
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importance,  requiring  careful  preparation  and  critical  discussion,  can  be 
used  to  vitalize  current  problems.  The  debate  is  a  form  of  discussion 
that  commends  itself.  The  problem  method  in  history  will  not  only  re¬ 
quire  historical  research,  but  will  demand  thinking  and  not  mere  memo¬ 
rizing.  “Why  are  we  at  war?”  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  of  history.  The  magazines  and  newspapers  are  full  of  illustra¬ 
tions  that  make  the  events  and  characters  real. 

The  study  of  the  President’s  messages,  the  Prime  Minister’s  addresses, 
the  declaration  of  war  aims  and  other  state  papers  give  not  only  direct 
and  first-hand  information,  but  reveal  clearly  the  nature  of  historical 
evidence.  The  pupil  thus  has  an  opportunity  to  see  history  in  the 
making  and  unconsciously  he  tends  to  become  historical  minded. 

With  newspapers,  magazines,  war  maps,  charts,  pictures,  historical 
books  issued  from  the  press  hourly,  and  other  timely  aids,  surely  the 
history  teacher  is  rich  to-day  in  the  materials  of  the  subject.  Shall  we 
not  expect  the  teacher  of  history,  possessed  with  this  new  interest  and 
view-point  of  the  subject,  aided  by  the  wealth  of  material  for  vitalizing 
and  realizing  the  historical  past  and  the  significant  present,  to  bring 
history  into  its  very  own,  making  it  indeed  a  social  science  worthy  of  the 
name? 


THE  WAR  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

F.  L.  Gilson,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Expression. 

The  student  in  a  public-speaking  class,  as  nearly  as  possible,  puts  him¬ 
self  into  some  specific  place  and  makes  a  talk  to  some  particular  audience. 
He  may  try  to  sell  a  baby  bond,  he  may  try  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  patriot¬ 
ism  in  an  indifferent  community.  He  may  explain  the  working  of  an  air¬ 
plane.  The  young  woman  may  secure  workers  in  the  surgical-dressing 
room;  she  may  wish  to  conduct  a  surgical-dressing  class;  she  may  want 
to  get  the  club  women  of  a  town  to  take  up  some  service  work.  The 
material  used  for  speeches  in  the  classroom  is  always  taken  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  current  political,  social  and  economic  problems.  Never  was 
there  a  more  varied  or  more  interesting  field  of  choice.  Only  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  given  here,  but  the  interested  teacher  can  add  to  this  list. 
Reports  on  the  events  of  the  week  always  make  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  speeches.  The  work  may  be  divided  up,  one  student  being  asked,  for 
example,  to  report  on  what  happened  in  Russia,  another  to  tell  of  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  western  front,  another  to  keep  the  class  informed  as  to  what 
is  taking  place  in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  and  still  another  to  report 
on  war  activities  in  the  United  States.  Other  subjects  suitable  for  class 
work  are  such  as  the  following:  The  description  and  interpretation  of 
some  of  Raemakers’  war  cartoons;  the  origin  and  explanation  of  some 
term  such  as  “scrap  of  paper,”  “Huns,”  “Boches,”  “Sammie,”  “Touring 
Athens,”  “Why  buy  a  baby  bond?”  “Corn  bread  in  the  war  for  dem¬ 
ocracy,”  “America’s  debt  to  France,”  “Frederick  the  Great  and  George 
Washington,”  “Training  in  Aviation,”  “The  ‘Y’  camps,”  Hostess  Hoover.” 

The  best  magazines  furnish  excellent  material  both  for  suggesting 
subjects  for  speeches  and  for  material  to  be  used  in  speeches. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER  DO  WITH  THE  WAR? 

E.  R.  Barrett,  Professor  of  English. 

The  war  may  be  a  great  aid  to  the  teacher  of  English,  and  the  teacher 
of  English  may  be  a  great  aid  in  the  war.  In  a  democracy  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  be  enthusiastically  and  understanding^  behind  any 
great  movement  to  make  it  a  success.  As  Kipling  says : 

“It  ain’t  the  guns  nor  armament  nor  funds  that  they  can  pay, 

But  the  close  cooperation  that  makes  them  win  the  day. 

It  ain’t  the  individual,  nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 

But  everlastin’  team  work  of  every  bloomin’  soul.” 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  caused  President  Wilson  to 
say:  “It  is  not  an  army  that  we  must  shape  and  train  for  war;  it  is  a 
nation.”  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  English  teacher  to  do  a  large  part  in 
training  the  nation.  Much  that  the  children  learn  in  school  is  imparted 
to  the  parents  at  home. 

The  war  furnishes  the  very  best  possible  subjects  for  themes  in  an 
English  composition  class.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  should  call 

forth  some  lively  narration:  “Company - leaves  for  Camp - ,” 

“Her  Boy  Goes,  to  War,”  “Life  at  Camp  - ,”  “She  Does  Her  Bit,” 

“He  Sold  a  Baby  Bond,”  “How  I  Have  Helped  to  Win  the  War,”  “Life 
in  the  Trenches,”  “The  Germans  Come  to  Town,”  “An  Air  Raid  on  Lon¬ 
don.” 

Descriptive  and  expository  themes  in  which  the  students  would  take 
much  interest  would  likely  result  from  assignments  like  the  following: 
“Description  of  Trenches,”  “Machine  (or  Big  Bertha,  or  French  75’s) 
Guns,”  “Rheims  (or  some  other)  Cathedral — Before  and  After  Bombard¬ 
ment,”  “Prison  Camps,”  “Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camps,”  “Gas  Masks,”  “Surgical 
Dressings,”  “A  Soldier’s  Sweater,”  “Duties  of  a  Red  Cross  Nurse,” 
“Depth  Bombs,”  “Submarines,”  “Hand  Grenades,”  “Tanks,”  “Observa¬ 
tion  Balloons.” 

Themes  of  expository  nature,  with  likely  an  element  of  argument, 
could  be  written  on  subjects  similar  to  these:  “Autocracy  versus  Dem¬ 
ocracy,”  “Principles  of  the  Bolsheviki,”  “Government  Management  of 
the  Railroads,”  “Food  Conservation,”  “Fuel  Conservation,”  “Fixing  the 
Price  of  Wheat.” 

Many  subjects  for  argumentation  are  available,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
are  good  questions  for  debate.  The  following  may  be  suggestive:  “Our 
Form  of  Government  is  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,”  “Forced 
Patriotic  Demonstration  is  Un-American,”  “Should  Germany’s  African 
Colonies  be  Restored  to  Her  After  the  War?”  “Should  the  United  States 
Have  Entered  the  War  When  Belgium’s  Neutrality  was  Violated?”  “The 
Russian  Revolution  Was  a  Step  Forward  for  that  Country,”  “Should 
Farmers  be  Exempted?”  “Labor  Strikes  in  the  Ship  Yards  are  Un¬ 
patriotic.” 

The  war  may  be  made  use  of  in  teaching  literature  as  well  as  in 
teaching  composition.  The  essay,  which  has  so  long  been  a  bugbear  to 
students,  if  not  to  the  teacher  also,  may  be  presented  in  a  new  light  when 
some  of  the  best  prose  writers  in  our  language  are  devoting  their  time 
and  talent  to  discussing  the  war  and  its  issues.  A  young  American  to- 
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day  can  hardly  avoid  being;  interested  in  such  essays  as  are  appearing  in 
every  issue  of  all  of  the  leading  magazines.  Many  of  these  may  be 
analyzed,  and  the  students  be  asked  to  decide  whether  the  author  has 
allowed  his  prejudice  too  strong  a  sway,  whether  his  statements  are  in 
harmony  with  known  facts,  whether  his  conclusions  are  logical,  whether 
he  makes  his  principal  appeal  to  our1  feelings  or  to  our  reason,  whether 
he  uses  any  narration  or  description,  whether  he  has  any  humor,  or  witty 
sayings,  or  original  ways  of  putting  things.  The  student  may  be  asked  to 
make  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  essay  to  determine  whether  it  has  an 
orderly  arrangement,  but  this  work  may  be  overdone  and  so  the  student 
come  to  have  a  distaste  for  the  whole  subject.  Various  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  may  be  looked  up  further,  either  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  or  to  verify  what  has  been  said.  Of  course  further  study  of 
style  may  be  investigated,  such  as  use  of  topic  sentences  in  paragraphs, 
use  of  figures  of  speech,  unusual  words,  complicated  sentences,  etc. 

The  fact  that  these  essays  deal  with  vital  matters  that  everybody  is 
discussing  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  them 
without  wearying  the  student  than  can  be  done  with  the  more  classic  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Likewise  many  vivid  and  realistic  war  stories  are  now  appearing  and 
may  be  used  to  help  the  young  people  to  get  a  keener  vision  of  actual  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  battle  front  and  in  the  warring  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  study  the  structure  of  the  short  story. 

High-school  students  will  also  read  with  keener  appreciation  poems  by 
Rupert  Brooke,  Robert  Service,  or  Allan  Seeger  because  these  men  are 
actual  heroes  who  have  been  on  the  firing  line,  two  of  them  sacrificing 
their  lives.  Beginning  here  the  judicious  teacher  may  lead  her  pupils 
on  to  the  appreciation  of  other  war  poetry  and  from  that  on  to  poetry  in 
general.  The  war  thus  affords  her  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be 
neglected. 

The  magazines  are  the  best  place,  perhaps,  to  find  war  material  for 
use  in  an  English  class.  For  work  in  composition  classes,  the  weeklies 
are  recommended :  such  as,  The  Independent ,  The  Literary  Digest,  The 
Outlook,  or  The  New  Republic;  or  such  monthlies  as  Review  of  Reviews, 
The  World’s  Work,  or  Current  History.  Of  course  all  of  these  contain 
excellent  articles  that  may  be  used  in  a  literature  class  also,  and  most  of 
them  have  some  current  poetry.  All  of  them  may  be  obtained  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  when  quantities  are  taken  for  class  use. 

But  for  advanced  classes  in  literature,  some  of  our  best  literary  mag¬ 
azines  are  more  desirable;  Harper’s  Magazine,  Scribner’s  or  The  Cen¬ 
tury.  Seniors  in  high  school  might  enjoy  a  study  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

A  number  of  high-class  and  intensely  interesting  books  have  also  ap¬ 
peared.  They  should  serve  a  good  purpose  for  outside  reading,  for  book 
reviews,  and  for  supplementary  work  of  all  kinds.  Only  a  few  can  be 
named  here.  “Headquarters  Nights”  is  by  Vernon  Kellogg,  a  native  of 
Kansas,  and  is  an  account  of  Germany’s  frightful  work  in  Belgium  as 
seen  by  Mr.  Kellogg  himself.  Hankey’s  “Student  in  Arms”  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  book  and  has  had  a  tremenduous  sale.  Other  suitable  books  are 
Empey’s  “Over  the  Top,”  Bishop’s  “The  Story  of  the  Submarine,”  Nobb’s 
“On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line,”  Wood’s  “The  Notebook  of  an  At¬ 
tache”  and  “The  Notebook  of  an  Intelligence  Officer,”  Ian  Hay’s  “The 
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First  Hundred  Thousand”  and  “Getting  Together,”  Ambassador  Gerard’s 
“My  Four  Years  in  Germany,”  Gleason’s  “Inside  the  British  Isles,” 
Swope’s  “Inside  the  German  Empire,”  Wister’s  “The  Pentecost  of  Calam¬ 
ity,”  Usher’s  “Winning  the  War,”  Van  Dyke’s  “Fighting  for  Peace,” 
Cheradame’s  “The  Pan-German  Plot  Unmasked,”  Dawson’s  “Carry  On.” 
Probably  the  most  noteworthy  novel  on  the  war  is  Wells’  “Mr.  Britling 
Sees  it  Through.” 


TRAINING  WAR  CLERKS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

L.  A.  Parke,  Professor  of  Commerce. 

The  clerical  positions  in  the  government  service  for  which  high  schools 
may  most  easily  and  readily  prepare  students  are  those  of  stenographer, 
typewriter,  clerk,  and  bookkeeper.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  stenog¬ 
raphers.  To  develop  a  student  into  a  competent  stenographer  under 
ordinary  high-school  conditions  requires  two  years.  But  students  who 
have  had  some  instruction  in  shorthand  may  be  prepared  in  less  time 
without  very  much  change  in  the  usual  program  if  the  instruction  in  the 
required  subjects  is  pointed  specifically  toward  the  government  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  many  students  in  the  high  schools  who  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  semester,  others  would  require  a  year,  the  time  depending 
upon  the  advancement  of  the  student  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  even  possible  to  train  beginners  into  competent  stenographers  in 
one  year,  but  to  do  this  requires  intensive  training  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  therefore  the  organization  of  special  classes  for  this 
purpose.  It  also  requires  students  of  good  ability  and  more  than  ordinary 
perseverance.  The  other  subjects  required  for  the  stenographer  exami¬ 
nation  could  be  given  with  but  little  change  in  the  regular  program. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  government  there 
are  many  positions  in  private  business  left  vacant  by  those  who  have 
enetered  the  government  service,  and  these  vacancies  are  increasing  in 
number.  The  filling  of  these  positions  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  public 
service  as  well  as  to  the  business  world. 

For  the  other  clerical  positions,  those  of  typewriter,  bookkeeper  and 
clerk,  preparation  may  be  made  in  one  year  or  less  by  making  a  few 
changes  in  the  subjects  as  usually  given  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
work  of  the  government  departments.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean 
highly  skilled  bookkeepers  or  accountants. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  give  in  detail  the  requirements  for  the 
examinations  or  explain  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  different 
government  departments,  but  full  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Any  high  school  with  a  good  commercial  course  may  render  very  material 
aid  at  this  time  by  very  little  change  in  its  ordinary  course  of  study. 
Colleges  and  normal  schools  maintaining  commercial  courses  may  also 
render  substantial  assistance.  If  these  schools  will  adapt  their  courses 
in  clerical  subjects  to  the  needs  of  the  government  as  set  forth  in  the 
circulars  of  information  sent  out  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
shortage  of  help  which  is  so  serious  at  this  time  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  relieved. 
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HOW  MAY  MUSIC  HELP? 

F.  A.  Beach,  Director  of  Department  of  Music. 

“The  soul  of  a  regiment  is  in  its  song,”  says  Kipling.  A  reasonable 
corollary  is  that  the  spirit  of  a  nation  at  war  is  in  no  small  degree  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  music.  The  efficiency  of  our  enemies  gives  a  large 
place  in  the  trenches  to  the  tonic  of  spirited  singing  and  to  the  phono-, 
graph.  A  good  tune  makes  a  spirited  fighter,  and  to  the  wounded  music 
is  a  bromide  in  the  hospitals,  where  as  the  catch  phrase  has  it,  “Sister 
Susie’s  Singing  Songs  to  Soldiers.”  Two  things  are  demanded  by  every 
army  in  Europe — ammunition  and  music.  »In  order  to  “keep  the  home 
fires  burning,”  money  and  music — with  what  they  stand  for — are  un¬ 
questionably  essential.  No  social  cement  can  take  the  place  of  music. 
Morale — a  state  of  mind — is  quite  as  necessary  at  home  as  it  is  “Some¬ 
where  in  France.” 

How  may  music  help?  What  can  we  do? 

FIRST,  IN  THE  CAMPS  AND  TRENCHES. 

(1)  Records.  Go  through  your  school  or  private  collection  and  pick 
out  records  that  you  have  enjoyed,  duplicate  records,  or  those  you  may 
have  musically  outgrown.  Do  not  include  cracked  or  scratched  records. 
Pack  carefully;  ten  and  twelve-inch  records  in  separate  packages,  and 
sent  by  registered  mail.  Consult  your  local  dealer  or  postmaster  as  to 
packing. 

(2)  Sheet  Music.  Music  of  every  sort  that  interested  the  boys  when 
at  home  will  interest  them  now.  Every  company  has  its  musical  boys  who 
can  help  pass  the  time  for  others  if  they  have  the  music.  Collections  of 
college  songs,  old-time  songs  and  popular  solo  collections  for  medium 
voice  should  be  sent  to  the  camps. 

(3)  Concert  Groups.  Groups  of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  six  musicians,  one  of  whom  is  a  reader  or  an  instrumental  soloist, 
all  of  whom  know  how  to  entertain,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
camps.  For  this  service  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  communicating  with  the  Booking  Secretary  of 
Entertainment,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Camp  Funston,  Kan.,  or  Camp  Doniphan, 
at  Lawton,  Okla.,  according  to  location. 

(4)  Musical  Magazines.  Recent  issues  of  current  weeklies  or 
monthlies  should  be  sent.  Publications  of  ancient  vintage  have,  of  course, 
no  more  interest  to  soldiers  than  to  civilians. 

SECOND,  MUSIC  AT  HOME. 

Music  serves  to  arouse  and  to  maintain  community  and  patriotic 
spirit.  The  tension  of  war  will  be  relieved  through  a  continued  appre¬ 
ciation  of  things  cultural,  to  which  it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  lend  our 
cordial  support. 

(1)  Community  Singing.  National  songs  and  hymns  can  be  such 
only  through  general  participation.  Red  Cross  meetings,  liberty  loan 
drives  and  community  gatherings  of  every  form  should  include  a  larger 
number  of  the  community  songs  and  fewer  solos.  Enthusiasm  and  spirit 
are  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  lively  singing.  Songs  for  community 
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singing  should,  whenever  possible,  be  of  a  spirited  character.  Well- 
known  rounds  are  easily  fitted  with  semihumorous  war  verses.  Music 
that  is  sung  slowly  in  a  solemn,  dolorous  style  is  ill  adapted  to  arouse 
patriotic  feeling.  Let  us  sing  rather  than  applaud  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner”  at  the  opening  of  programs  of  every  sort.  This  presupposes 
familiarity  with  the  words. 

Memorizing  of  verses  needs  attention.  Is  it  not  a  reflection  upon  the 
patriotism  of  a  community  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  print  any  of 
the  verses  of  “America”  or  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  “Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  or  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  of  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic?” 
Announcements,  prior  to  a  meeting,  of  the  selections  to  'be  used  will  re¬ 
sult  in  citizens  “brushing  up”  on  the  words.  The  confident  leading  on 
the  part  of  a  few  voices  who  know  the  opening  lines  of  each  stanza  is 
most  valuable.  The  local  press  will  always  be  found  ready  to  print  the 
words  in  advance,  with,  a  suggestion  that  these  be  clipped  from  the 
paper  and  brought  for  use  at  the  meeting.  Another  essential  is  a  good 
leader  with  accompanying  band,  pianist  or  organist,  who  during  the 
singing  will  be  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  leader. 

(2)  Material,  (a)  For  Community  Singing. 


“Fifty-five  Songs  and  Choruses  for  Community  Singing”  is  particularly  recommended 
for  its  accurate  printing,  the  orchestral  and  band  parts,  and  illustrative  slides,  which  may 
be  securerd  from  the  publisher.  The  collection  includes  a  number  of  patriotic  airs,  “U.  S. 
A.  Forever”  to  the  tune  of  “Dixie,”  “America  the  Beautiful,”  and  many  community  songs, 
with  words  to  “Kaiser  Bill”  round,  and  Walt  Mason’s  “Kansas  Land.”  Price,  12  cents, 
postpaid,  Normal  School  of  Music,  Emporia,  Kan.,  or  C.  C.  Birchard,  publisher,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Golden  Book  of  Songs.  15  cents,  postpaid.  Hall  &  McCreary,  Chicago. 

101  Best  Songs.  Published  by  Cable  Piano  Co.,  Chicago. 

Collection  of  Patriotic  Songs  and  Airs  of  Different  Nations.  Publisher,  Ditson,  Boston, 
Mass.  Price,  50  cents. 

Standard  College  Songs,  Music  Art  Series.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  10  cents. 

Standard  Folk  Songs,  Music  Art  Series.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price,  10  cents. 


-(b) 

1,’174. 

3,147. 

3,201. 


12,791. 

13,207. 

13,125. 

13,146. 

13,075. 

721. 

4,402. 

4,051. 


Choruses  and  Quartets  and  Solos. 

Rouse  Ye,  America!  Mixed  voices  (chorus).  LeRoy  Phillips,  Boston.  5  cents. 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory.  Male  voices.  Boosey  &  Co.,  9  East  Seventeenth  street, 
New  York.  20  cents. 

American  Hymn.  The  Willis  Music  Co.,  Concinnati,  Ohio.  4  cents. 

One  Land  United.  Unison.  The  Willis  Music  Co.  4  cents. 

’Neath  Stars  and  Stripes.  Male  quartette,  mixed  voices.  Joseph  Lanin,  418 
Dickinson  street,  Philadelphia.  3^  cents. 

America  the  Beautiful.  Mixed  voices.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  8  cents. 
Orchestration  free. 

America’s  Message.  Unison,  double  chorus.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  10 
cents.  Orchestration  free. 

Hail!  Land  of  Freedom.  Mixed  voices.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  8  cents. 
When  the  Flag  Goes  By.  Mixed  voices.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  10  cents. 
Orchestration  free. 

My  Boy.  Mixed  voices.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  12  cents.  Free  orchestration. 
O!  Peerless  Flag!  (America  Forever).  Mixed  voices.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston, 
10  cents.  Orchestration  free. 

Our  Glorious  Land.  Mixed  voices.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  8  cents. 
Freedom’s  Bride.  Women’s  voices.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Co.  12  cents. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Unison.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York.  6  cents. 
Heigh  O,  Happy  Land.  Treble  voices.  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York.  10 
cents. 
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174.  Honor  and  Love  to  Soldiers.  Willis  Music  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  5  cents. 

166.  To  Liberty.  Anvil  chorus.  Willis  Music  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  3  cents. 

America,  Our  Pride.  Louis  Oesterle,  New  York.  5  cents. 

Peace — Hymn  of  the  Republic.  Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.  5  cents. 

Marching  Song  of  Freedom.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston.  Orchestration  free. 

When  the  Boys  Come  Home.  Oley  Speaks.  Published  by  Boston  Music  Co.,  60 
cents. 

Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.  Novello.  Chappell  &  Co.,  New  York.  60  cents. 

War.  Cui.  Franklin  Music  Co.  60  cents. 

Hurrah  for  Uncle  Sam.  Sargent.  John  Church  Co.  40  cents. 

(c)  Popular  Songs.  Since  the  purpose  of  our  music  is  not  primarily 
that  of  musical  excellence,  “America,  Here’s  My  Boy,”  “Good-by,  Broad¬ 
way,”  “We’re  Going  Over,”  “Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here,”  and  “Joan  of 
Arc”  should  not  be  ommitted,  for  they  furnish  a  universal  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  are  dear  to  the  boys  here  and  at  the  front.  For  obvious 
reasons — literary  as  well  as  musical — it  is  suggested  that  this  particular 
type  be  liberally  interspersed  with  selections  from  the  preceding  class. 

( d )  Songs  of  the  Allies ,  and  particularly  “The  Marseillaise,”  will  be 
found  effective  if  the  last  mentioned  can  be  learned  in  French  by  a  small 
group.  It  will  afford  not  a  little  satisfaction  and  add  variety  to  programs. 
Whenever  possible,  universal  participation  should  be  sought.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  might  as  well  expect  to  become  a  race  of  athletes  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  sports  of  others  as  to  hope  to  enjoy  music  by  merely  listening. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  Concerts  and  Recitals.-  Although  conditions 
may  dictate  a  reduction  in  the  amount  expended,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed 
advisable  for  any  commupity  to  do  without  music  because  it  is  a  luxury. 
If  music  was  a  luxury  in  1913  it  is  a  necessity  to-day.  Considering  the 
part  America  is  to  play  in  the  next  decade,  may  we  not,  with  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  hear  America  go  singing  to  her  destiny? 


OUR  FUTURE  NATIONAL  PHYSIQUE. 

»  H.  D.  McChesney,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education. 

We  must  condemn  our  intercollegiate  system,  as  it  now  exists,  for 
although  it  has  produced  virile  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
they  are  going  into  this  war  in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  class, 
it  has  failed  to  reach  the  mass  of  students.  Hence  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  have  not,  as  a  class,  been  up  to  the  mark  in  fitting  men 
physically.  We  must  revise  our  entire  system  and  emphasize  training 
for  every  one  as  against  training  for  the  few.  The  more  men  we  can 
get  into  organized  athletics  the  better;  but  just  how  to  do  it  is  the 
question.  ^ 

Schools  and  colleges  must  reach  two  big  classes  of  men ;  first,  the  boys 
and  young  men  of  the  coming  generation,  who  are  now  in  the  elementary 
and  high  school;  second,  the  present  generation,  the  great  rejected 
army  of  understandard  men. 

To  reach  the  first  class,  physical  education  should  be  introduced  into 
all  of  our  institutions  of  learning — a  course  that  extends  throughout 
the  entire  curriculum  and  is  serious  enough  to  be  rated  among  the  most 
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important  subjects  taught.  It  must  form  a  major  department  in  every 
school  system,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university.  Such  a 
course  should  be  made  compulsory,  so  that  every  student  may  derive 
as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  it  and  finish  his  school  work  physically 
fit,  and  physically  as  well  as  mentally  efficient,  for  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  business  world,  as  well  as  service  in  the  field,  demand 
physical  fitness. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  great  number  who  have  gone  without  train¬ 
ing,  and  spread  the  benefits  throughout  all  the  classes,  we  must  furnish 
ample  facilities.  Space  is  fundamentally  essential,  whether  it  be  city 
or  village.  We  need  more  baseball  diamonds,  golf  links,  tennis  courts, 
gridirons,  well-equipped  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields,  and  general  equip¬ 
ment. 

To  create  sufficient  interest  we  must  establish  intramural  athletics 
in  preference  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  for  competition  is  always  a 
keen  factor  in  arousing  enthusiasm.  When  such  a  system  is  established, 
the  varsity  team  will  be  a  true  representation  of  the  entire  student  body. 

Furthermore,  we  need  more  adequate  physical  examinations  to  de¬ 
termine  the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  prescribe  such  activities  and 
exercises  as  will  tend  to  bring  every  student  below  par  up  to  normal. 
The  general  adoption  of  such  a  system  will  be  worth  all  it  costs. 

•  As  for  the  second  class,  we  must  return  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
aims  of  physical  education,  which  is  the  correction  of  abnormal  devia¬ 
tions  of  structure  and  function.  If  such  is  its  aim,  its  activities  are  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  natural  function,  employing  funda¬ 
mental  muscles  and  nerve  centers.  These  men  rejected  for  flat  feet, 
round  shoulders,  crooked  spines,  flabbiness  of  muscles,  and  over-  and 
under-weight,  require  a  specialist  to  outline  exercises  best  adapted  to 
each. 


THE  WAR  VIA  THE  CLASSICS. 

W.  L.  Holz,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Classical  literature  is  shot  through  and  through  with  matter  pertinent 
to  the  great  conflict.  On  food  conservation,  on  the  care  of  soldiers,  on 
the  art  and  strategy  of  war,  on  dealing  with  slackers,  pacifists  and  pro- 
Germans  there  is  no  lack  of  material  in  works  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world. 

The  old  conflict  of  Teuton  versus  Gaul  and  Roman  is  being  waged 
anew  on  the  same  battle  fields.  The  ground  is  again  covered  with  the 
mingled  slain  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  France.  Austrian  and  Italian 
have  borrowed  Caesar’s  catapults  to  hurl  grenades  and  bombs.  The 
German  and  French  sharpshooter  hides  behind  a  Roman  type  of  sloping, 
splinter-proof  shed.  Roman  pits  are  dug  as  a  protection  against  raiding 
Uhlan  bands.  The  German  still  floats  his  fire  rafts  down  upon  the  sleep¬ 
ing  town.  Caesar’s  vineae,  in  the  form  of  British  tanks,  roll  their  fighting 
crews  up  to  the  defenses  of  the  foe. 

Homer  and  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace  breathe  anew 
the  breath  of  patriotic  life  and  quicken  the  pulse  of  America  with  words 
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that  never  die.  Not  before  has  it  been  so  much  a  patriotic  duty  to  teach 
classics  to  the  rank  and  file. 

Following  are  a  few  references  and  comparisons  which  can  be  utilized 
and  expanded  by  the  high-school  teacher: 

1.  Famous  incidents  from  the  Greek  that  teach  patriotism: 

(a)  Rebujce  to  Paris — Iliad  3:  Typical  of  the  hatred  of  cow¬ 

ardice. 

( b )  Condemnation  of  treachery — found  in  the  remarks  about 

the  sons  of  Priam  during  the  celebration  of  the  truce. 

(c)  Song  against  the  slackers:  Collinus  of  Ephesus. 

( d )  Song  on  death  for  home  and  country:  Tyrtaeus  of  Sparta. 

( e )  Patriotic  utterances  in  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes:  I,  1, 

7;  1,  10;  1,  50;  3,  36;  3,  38;  3,  53. 

(/)  A  comparison  of  Athenian  and  Spartan  type  of  training. 
(The  above  points  were  suggested  by  Professor  Ebright;s 
paper  at  the  Latin  round  table,  Topeka.) 

2.  Comparisons  and  suggestions  from  Caesar : 

(a)  Original  quotations  from  Caesar  used  by  present-day  peri¬ 

odicals,  e.  g.,  on  the  bravery  of  the  Belgians.  Caesar  I, 
1,  5.  New  York  Sun,  August,  1914. 

(b)  Caesar,  the  original  war  correspondent.  His  descriptions 

compared  with  the  work  of  modern  newspaper  writers. 
(1)  Similarity  of  description  of  the  battle  on  the  Aisne 
(Caesar  II,  10)  to  the  London  and  Paris  dispatches  of 
the  modern  battle  on  the  Aisne  (newspaper  files,  autumn, 
1914).  (2)  The  account  of  the  battle  on  the  Sabis 

(Caesar  II,  25)  compared  with  Will  Irwin’s  account  of 
the  battle  of  Ypres  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
November,  1914.  (3)  Attempted  drive  of  the  German 

king  Ariovistus  (Caesar  I,  49-52)  contrasted  with  the 
modern  magazine  accounts  of  the  drive  of  the  Crown 
Prince  on  Verdun. 

(c)  Belgian  hedge  barricades  against  ancient  and  modern  in¬ 

vaders.  (Caesar  II,  17.)  Recent  war  reports  and 
soldiers’  letters  in  newspaper  files. 

( d )  The  hostage  as  used  by  the  ancient  Roman  and  modern 

German.  (Caesar’s  text.)  Irwin’s  accounts  of  his  travels 
with  the  German  army  in  Belgium. 

( e )  Roman  trench  digging  compared  with  that  of  the  modern 

army.  (E.  9,  Caesar  II,  9-10.)  Recent  newspaper  cuts 
of  trenches  at  the  front  in  New  York  Times. 

(/)  Gallic  and  Roman  military  mines  and  counter  mines. 
(Caesar  III,  21;  VII,  24.)  Recent  accounts  of  British 
and  German  use  of  mines. 

( g )  Surprise  night  attacks.  (Caesar  II,  29-33;  VII,  20-25.) 
British  night  attack  at  Cambrai  and  American  raids  in 
the  Lorraine  sector. 
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( h )  Comparison  of  Caesar’s  treatment  of  civilians  and  prisoners 

with  that  of  the  modern  Germans.  See  close  of  Venetic 
and  Aduatican  campaigns  and  late  stories  from  civilians 
and  prisoners  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 

(i)  The  Roman  soldier  fought  for  little  pay;  so  does  the  modern 

European  soldier — a  comparison  of  military  stipends. 

( j )  Effect  of  intoxicants  upon  the  morale  of  ancient  and  modern 

armies.  (Caesar  II,  15.)  “Drink  is  doing  more  damage 
than  all  the  German  submarines  combined.  We  are 
fighting  Germany,  Austria  and  drink,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  drink.” — Lloyd-George. 

( k )  The  Kaiser  and  King  Ariovistus.  Caesar  I,  31-54;  New 

York  Times  Magazine,  March  17,  1918:  “Like  father, 
like  son.” 

( l )  Caesar’s  victory  over  the  Germans  on  the  lower  Rhine  pro¬ 

phetic  of  the  coming  allied  victory  over  Prussia. 

3.  Patriotic  quotations  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  discussed  and 
applied. 

4.  Other  valuable  references:  Classical  Weekly,  vol.  8,  p.  42,  69,  73, 
96,  136,  160,  208. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATION. 

Care  W.  Salser,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Every  legitimate  means  should  be  called  into  fullest  use  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  education.  Extension  teaching  is  rapidly  becoming  stan¬ 
dardized.  It  is  efficient  and  is  capable  of  much  wider  application  than  at 
present.  Thousands  of  persons  the  country  over  are  much  further  along 
mentally,  economically,  and  socially  as  well,  because  of  correspondence 
courses.  This  method  of  direct  written  instruction  between  teacher  and 
student  is  most  firmly  established  because  the  best  students  are  using  it 
whenever  for  any  reason  their  residence  work  must  be  interrupted. 

Correspondence-study  has  already  saved .  hundreds  of  students  for 
completion  of  their  college  course  when  without  it  they  must  have  given 
up  the  struggle  and  settled  into  subordinate  positions. 

Extension  classes  conducted  evenings  or  Saturdays  are  now  widening 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  many  colleges  and  universities.  Properly 
handled  in  close  relation  with  the  residence  work,  such  classes  are  most 
profitable  whether  credit  is  offered  or  not. 

Many  more  high  schools  should  add  evening  classes  to  their  programs, 
offering  courses  in  conjunction  with  the  industries  of  the  community. 
Shorthand,  typewriting  and  courses  in  business  training  can  profitably 
be  given  in  practically  every  community.  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing 
and  other  phases  of  home  economics  should  be  as  useful  in  one  com¬ 
munity  as  another.  Other  industrial  courses  should  be  selected  to  fit  the 
community. 

Wholly  apart  from  considerations  of  college  credit,  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  could  be  made  to  supplementary  education  by  furnishing  read¬ 
ing  courses.  These  reading  courses  could  best  be  arranged  by  cooperating 
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groups  of  institutions  in  conjunction  with  school  and  public  libraries. 
More  people  could  in  this  way  be  encouraged  to  do  systematic  reading. 

Vocational  education  should  of  course  become  a  great  industrial 
stabilizer.  The  Smith-Hughes  act  should  result  in  the  continuation  of 
vocational  training  up  to  at  least  the  twentieth  year.  Every  college  and 
every  high  school  of  sufficient  size  should  provide  some  of  this  work 
whether  able  to  qualify  for  aid  or  not.  Each  school  should  select  the 
lines  of  work  needed  in  its  community.  The  workers  of  the  community 
under  the  age  of  twenty  should  be  mobilized  for  instruction.  Evening 
and  Saturdays,  of  course,  will  not  satify  here. 

Employers  must  give  several  hours  weekly  of  each  employee’s  time 
for  education.  No  other  makeshift  will  do.  Employees  cannot  work 
48  to  60  hours  a  week  and  continue  their  education,  except  in  rare  cases. 
Carrying  out  plans  for  this  continuation  of  instruction  presents  no 
serious  difficulties  when  once  it  is  seriously  attacked  by  school  authorities. 


Teachers’  Directory  for  Patriotic  Service. 

1.  OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Council  of  National  Defense.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  Director,  Munsey  building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Waters,  Chairman,  Kansas  City  Star , 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director,  Ouray  building,  865 
G  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Kansas  State  Director,  Harry  L.  Kent,  care  of 
State  Board  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kan. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information.  George  Creel,  Chairman,  10  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Food  Administration.  Herbert  Hoover,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C.  Federal  Food 
Administrator  for  Kansas,  W.  P.  Innes,  137  Market  street,  Wichita,  Kan. 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C.  Kansas  Fuel 
Administrator,  Emerson  Carey,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

U.  S.  School  Garden  Army.  J.  H.  Francis,  Director,  care  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organize  a  local  unit;  draft  age,  9  to  16;  insignia  for  pri¬ 
vates,  lieutenants,  captains,  and  supervisors. 

U.  S.  War  Department,  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick, 
Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C.  Soldiers’  Community  House,  Junction  City,  Kan.  Sol¬ 
diers’  Community  House,  Manhattan,  Kan.  Song  Leader,  Camp  Funston,  Chester  H. 
Guthrie.  Similar  organizations  at  other  camps. 

U.  S.  Working  Boys  Reserve.  W.  E.  Hall,  National  Director,  care  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  WELFARE  AND  PATRIOTIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

American  Aid  for  Homeless  Belgian  Children.  9  E.  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York. 

American  Ambulance  Hospital  in  France.  14  Wall  street,  New  York. 

American  Bible  Society.  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief.  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

American  Historical  Association,  Committee  on  History  in  Schools.  J.  ^M. .  Gambrill,  Chair¬ 
man,  1140  Woodward  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Library  Association,  War  Service.  Herbert  Putnam,  Director,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  Camp  Library,  Camp  Doniphan,  Okla. ;  L.  L.  Dickerson, 
Camp  Librarian.  Camp  Library,  Camp  Funston,  Kan. ;  W.  H.  Kerr,  Camp  Librarian. 

American  Peace  Society.  Colorado  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Red  Cross,  War  Council.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Consult  nearest  chapter.  Commissioner  at  Camp  Funston,  Kan.. - Iiagerman. 
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American  School  Peace  League.  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary,  405  Marlborough 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Issues  a  pamphlet,  “A  Program  During  the  War.” 

American  Society  for  the  Relief  of  French  War  Orphans.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Association  for  International  Conciliation,  American  Branch.  407  W.  117th  street,  New 
York. 

Blue  Cross  Fund  for  Wounded  Horses.  55  E.  Ninety-third  street,  New  York. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  200  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Camp  Fire  Girls.  461  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace.  2  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution.  Mrs.  George  Thacher  Guernsey,  President  General, 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Seventeenth  and  D  streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kansas  Regent,  Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  316  Willow  street,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Division  of  Woman’s  War  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  Clara  Sears 
Taylor,  Director,  10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fatherless  Children  of  France  (Orp.helinat  des  Armees).  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  depository, 
Fifth  Avenue  building,  New  York. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America,  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service. 
Henry  Churchill  King,  Chairman,  105  E.  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 

General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  National  Service  Office.  Miss  Helen  Louise  John¬ 
ston,  Director,  Maryland  building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Kansas  Federation  President, 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Garvey,  Topeka,  Kan. 

High  School  Volunteers  of  United  States.  Care  of  Everybody’ s  Magazine,  Spring  and  Mac- 
dougal  streets,  New  York. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board.  Secretary,  Camp  Funston,  Kan.  Similar  organizations  in  other 
camps. 

Junior  Red  Cross.  A  department  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Henry  Noble  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  Vassal-  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  National  President.  Address  the  nearest 
Red  Cross  chapter  for  information  concerning  school  chapters  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Knights  of  Columbus.  General  Secretary,  Camp  Funston,  Kan.  Similar  organizations  in 
all  the  camps. 

League  to  Enforce  Peace.  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

National  Board  for  Historical  Service.  W.  G.  Leland,  Secretary,  1133  Woodward  build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee.  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 

National  Committee  of  Patriotic  and  Defense  Societies.  929  Southern  building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Information  concerning  home  defense  leagues,  committees  of  safety,  etc. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associations.  910  Loan  and  Trust 
building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Research  Council.  29  W.  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York.  Scientific. 

National  Security  League,  Bureau  of  Patriotism  Through  Education.  Robert  M.  McElroy, 
Educational  Director,  19  W.  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

National  War  Garden  Commission.  Affiliated  with  the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association.  Maryland  building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Issues  a 
manual,  “War  Vegetable  Gardening  and  the  Home  Storage  of  Vegetables”  (single 
copies  free).  Also,  “Manual  on  the  Home  Canning  and  Home  Drying  of  Vegetables 
and  Fruits”  (single  copies  free). 

Preparedness  League  of  American  Dentists.  576  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  1730  Chicago  avenue,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Womans  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  National  headquax*ters,  1814  N 
street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  Chairman  Committee  on  Education.  Kansas  Chairman,  Mrs.  David  W.  Mulvane, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

World  Peace  Foundation.  40  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association:  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  124 
East  Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York.  Camp  General  Secretary,  Camp  Funston,  Kan., 
Ira  G.  McCormick.  Similar  officer  at  all  camps. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association:  War  Work  Council  of  the  National  Board  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  600  Lexington  avenue,  New  York.  Executive  Secretary  for  Camp  Funston  and 
environs,  Miss  Winnifred  Weigal,  care  of  Young  Women’s  League,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Similar  officer  at  all  camps. 
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3.  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ANT)  REFERENCE  SOURCES. 

Aley,  Robert  J.  The  war  and  secondary  schools.  Jn.  Educ.,  87:176  (Feb.  14,  1918). 

Certain,  C.  C.  Organizing  for  patriotic  work.  English  J.,  7:177  (March,  1918). 

Clarke,  Ida  C.  American  women  and  the  world  war.  1918.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $2. 

Dean,  Arthur  D.  Our  schools  in  war  time — and  after.  1918.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

$1:25. 

Dutcher,  George  M.  Selected  critical  bibliography  of  the  great  war.  (History  Teachers 
Magazine  Reprints,  No.  3.)  March,  1918.  McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  1619  Ranstead  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Paper,  25  cents  (discount  on  quantity). 

Education  and  the  war  (theme  for  the  number;  articles  by  Geo.  D.  Strayer,  L.  D.  Coff¬ 
man,  Alex.  Inglis,  David  Snedden,  W.  W.  Charters,  and  W.  C.  Bagley).  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  4:1-52.  Jan.,  1918.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  40  cents  per  copy. 

Education  and  the  war:  conserving  the  “reserve  capital”  of  the  nation.  (The  London 
Times  Illustrated  History  and  Encyclopedia  of  the  War,  Part  177.)  Jan.,  1918.  Price, 
8d.  May  be  ordered  of  G-  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  151  W.  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York. 

Harding,  S.  B.  Study  of  the  great  war — a  syllabus.  (History  Teachers  Magazine  Re¬ 
prints,  No.  1.)  1918.  McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Paper,  20  cents  (discount 

in  quantities). 

Jones,  George  E.  Hygiene  and  war.  1917.  Pub.  No.  11,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  2  Jackson  Place,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life.  Published  monthly  during  the  school  year 
1917-1918,  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edited  by  Chas.  H.  Judd  and  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Issued 
in  three  sections :  A,  for  upper  classes  of  high  school ;  B,  for  first-year  high  school  and 
upper  grades  of  elementary  school;  C,  for  intermediate  grades  of  elementary  school. 
Single  copies,  5  cents;  two  or  more  copies,  3  cents  each;  100  copies,  2  cents  each;  500 
copies,  1  cent  each.  Eight  numbers  of  each  section  are  to  be  issued. 

Moskowitz,  David  H.  New  demands  on  secondary  schools.  Educ.  Rev.,  55:220.  March, 
1918. 

Official  photographs.  Division  of  Pictures,  Committee  on  Public  Information,  10  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prints  6%  by  8%  inches,  10  cents  each.  Catalogue,  15 
cents. 

Reference  book  for  speakers.  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  25 
cents. 

U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information,  10  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Three 
series  of  publications:  (1)  Red,  White  and  Blue  series,  including  No.  2,  National 
Service  Handbook,  15  cents;  No.  3,  Battle  Line  of  Democracy,  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
great  war,  15  cents;  and  No.  7,  War  Encyclopedia,  25  cents;  others  free.  (2)  War 
Information  series,  eleven  numbers  to  date,  all  free.  (3)  Official  Bulletin,  daily,  $5 
per  year,  sent  free  to  newspapers  and  postmasters  and  some  libraries, 

The  War  and  the  Schools.  Regular  monthly  department  in  the  History  Teachers  Maga¬ 
zine,  McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $2  per  year. 

War  Encyclopedia.  1918.  Prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information,  10 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents. 

War  Geography.  (History  Teachers  Magazine  Reprints,  No.  4.)  Ready  in  April,  1918. 
McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Price  about  25  cents  (discount  in  quantities). 

World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia.  1918.  Press  Pub.  Co.,  New  York.  Paper,  35  cents, 
postpaid ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

For  Further  Information,  address  any  of  the  following: 

Library,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Library,  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Library,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal,  Hays,  Kan. 

Library,  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Extension  Division,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Kansas  State  Library,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Library,  Topeka,  Kan. 

The  nearest  public  library. 
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WHAT  FOLKS  SAY. 


War  Activities  in  Kansas  Schools. 

THE  WAR  AN  EDUCATIONAL  STRUGGLE. 

There  is  only  one  big  question  to-day,  and  that  has  assumed  such 
proportion  now  as  to  obscure  all  other  reasonable  issues.  It  is  the  war; 
and  let  me  state  here  that  my  slight  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
this  is  fully  as  much  an  educational  struggle  as  it  is  a  political  cataclysm. 

I  think  that  our  school  has  done  no  more  than  its  share  in  this  enter¬ 
prise  in  behalf  of  civilization,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  our  efforts  to 
date.  We  have  a  high  school  of  160  students,  625  students  in  our  entire 
school  system,  and  19  teachers.  I  would  consider  that  we  had  failed 
dismally  as  civics  teachers  if  we  had  allowed  these  fine  opportunities 
for  applied  patriotism  to  pass  unnoticed.  First,  we  have  a  service  flag 
in  our  high  school  reception  room  with  29  stars  in  it;  second,  when  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  came  last  fall  our  high  school  contributed  a  little  over 
$200;  third,  when  the  second  liberty  bond  campaign  was  on  our  high 
school  as  classes  and  individuals  purchased  $1,300  of  bonds;  fourth,  a 
large  number  of  our  people  joined  the  Senior  Red  Cross,  but  in  the 
national  week  for  that  purpose  our  schools  went  in  100  percent  plus  for 
the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Our  high-school  girls  are  doing  Red  Cross  work 
and  our  grades,  are  just  taking  up  that  work  which  is  adaptable  to  their 
needs.  We  have  been  having  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  War 
Conference  in  our  high-school  building,  with  an  average  of  800  attendance 
at  each  session  and  probably  the  finest  program  in  Kansas. 

W.  W.  McConnell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools ,  Council  Grove,  Kan. 


WAR  WORK  IN  THE  LEAVENWORTH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  compliance  with  an  inquiry  now  being  circulated  throughout  the 
public-school  systems  of  the  country,  we  recently  sent  out  from  our  office 
a  questionnaire  to  the  eleven  schools  in  the  Leavenworth  system.  The 
answers  sent  in  by  nine  out  of  the  eleven  schools  afford  the  following 
data.  (The  high  school  and  one  average  school  are  missing.) 

I.  Thrift  stamps:  Approximate  enrollment,  1,809;  value  of  thrift 
stamps  sold,  $2,093.13;  number  of  baby  bonds  sold,  735;  number  of  rooms 
with  thrift  societies,  56  (all  but  2)  ;  membership,  1,160. 

II.  Total  food  pledges,  1,329. 

III.  Total  knitted  pieces,  243.  (The  schools  were  instructed  to  place 
no  emphasis  on  knitting,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  work  best  suited  for  older 
fingers  and  stronger  eyes.) 

IV.  Red  Cross  memberships:  Pupils,  419;  outside  memberships  se¬ 
cured  by  pupils,  626. 

V.  Gardens  of  pupils  1,146;  gardens  of  parents  (separate),  1,096. 
A  questionnaire  sent  out  to  children  and  patrons  indicates  that  there 
will  be  more  than  5,000  gardens  planted  in  Leavenworth  this  spring. 

VI.  What  are  you  teaching  as  to  the  conservation  of  food? 

Below  we  give  a  few  of  the  characteristic  answers  to  this  question. 
All  had  shovel  tagging  day.  All  give  lessons  on  thrift,  food  saving, 
money  saving,  paper  saving.  All  give  talks  on  patriotism.  All  have 
the  “Waste  Not  Pledge”  recited  daily.  All  explain  and  emphasize  the 
various  war  work  pamphlets  sent  out  almost  weekly  to  the  schools. 

Some  characteristic  answers:  “We  use  English  newspapers  in  which 
pleas  for  food  are  made.”  We  use  the  composition  period  to  write  about 
war  and  saving.”  “We  operate  a  school  garden  in  addition  to  individual 
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gardens.”  ‘‘  We  post  all  interesting  war  bulletins  and  pictures  on  a  bulletin 
board.”  “We  make  a  close  study  of  food  substitutes  and  their  values.” 
“We  give  seed  sprouting  tests.”  “We  make  a  regular  business  of  teaching 
recipes  and  menus.”  We  teach  food  value.”  “We  are  getting  the  pupils 
ready  to  can  food  this  fall.”  “We  correlate  food  saving  with  model  store 
work.”  “We  dramatize  patriotic  pieces.”  “Candy  and  gum  chewers  are 
classed  as  slackers.”  “Special  conservation  lessons  every  Friday.” 

M.  E.  Moore, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS. 

Our  school  is  fully  organized  as  a  Red  Cross  auxiliary  and  has  raised 
over  $200  and  expects  to  raise  $100  more  before  the  end  of  the  term. 
On  Washington’s  birthday  we  had  all  the  girls  doing  Red  Cross  work  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  boys  were  organized  into  brigades  and  went  out  to 
work  for  the  town  people.  They  turned  in  the  proceeds  for  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  work. 

We  have  made:  80  covers  for  hot-water  bags;  12  layettes;  650  sur¬ 
gical  dressings;  300  bunches  gun  wipes,  50  in  a  bunch;  10  capes  for  re¬ 
fugees;  30  property  bags;  sweaters,  wristlets,  scarfs,  hoods,  boxes  for 
shipping  (by  manual-training  department),  and  furnished  .typists  for 
Red  Cross  work.  An  ambulance  quilt  is  being  knitted.  One  war  orphan 
is  supported  by  the  senior  class. 

Our  school  has  taken  over  $2,500  in  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps. 
The  different  rooms  are  contesting  for  the  largest  sales,  and  good  sales  are 
being  made. 

The  boys  are  enlisting  in  the  U.  S.  Boys  Working  Reserve  and  we 
are  planning  to  push  the  home  garden  work. 

E.  J.  Dumond, 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Garden  City,  Kan. 


MOBILIZING  THE  BOYS. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  war  service  work  done  in 
the  Salina  public  schools: 

1.  Something  6ver  $6,000  in  liberty  bonds  were  purchased  by  our 
teachers. 

2.  Our  pupils  have  purchased  liberty  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $17,000. 

3.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  have  purchased  war  savings  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  $1,685. 

4.  Our  schools  are  organized  as  a  Junior  Red  Cross  auxiliary  and 
have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  the  sum  asked  per  pupil  for  service  in 
the  Red  Cross  and  are  turning  out  at  considerable  speed  such  projects 
as  are  approved  by  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter.  (Our  high  school  boys 
have  made  considerable  furniture  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Funston.) 

5.  The  boys  of  our  high  school  made  a  contribution  of  $750  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund. 

6.  We  are  using  regularly  in  grades  V  to  XII,  inclusive,  the  “Lessons 
in  Community  and  National  Life,”  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

7.  We  are  laying  special  stress  in  the  English  classes  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  schools  upon  the  reading  of  such  material  as  is  found 
suitable  in  the  publications  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  national 
government,  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  reading  and  the  study  of 
the  various  war  addresses  of  President  Wilson. 

8.  We  have  mobilized  the  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  for 
volunteer  service  in  farm  work  during  the  ensuing  summer.  These  boys 
are  being  instructed  in  the  elements  of  farm  work  in  special  classes. 

W.  S.  Heusner. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Salina,  Kan. 
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RED  CROSS  MEMBERSHIP  100  PER  CENT. 

Our  school  has  contributed  to  the  liberty  loan,  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
baby  bond,  and  all  members  of  the  school  were  made  Christmas  members 
of  the  Red  Cross,  at  which  time  we  raised  $950  among  the  school  children 
for  the  Red  Cross  work.  We  have  organized  a  Junior  Red  Cross  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  school  work  and  we  are  doing  Red  Cross  work  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  city  schools. 

We  have  ordered  material  from  the  Federal  Government,  to  be  put  in 
the  grades,  along  the  line  of  citizenship ;  we  have  bought  a  new  course  for 
the  high  school  along  this  line  and  are  now  beginning  to  use  it  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  high  schools.  W.  0.  Steen, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Beloit,  Kan. 


WAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  TOPEKA  SCHOOLS. 

EIGHTEEN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

(Fourteen  white  and  four  colored.) 

1.  17  French  orphans  have  been  adopted,  requiring  the  rais¬ 

ing  of  . . 

2.  1,117  Red  Cross  memberships  have  been  taken  out . 

3.  750  children  have  purchased  thrift  stamps  and  baby  bonds, 

or  liberty  bonds,  totaling  . 


$26,730.50 

4.  All  schools  are  saving  paper  of  all  kinds  for  sale. 

5.  All  schools  except  three  report  definite  evidence  of  less  money  being 

spent  for  candy  and  chewing  gum,  picture  shows,  etc. 

6.  330  elementary  school  pupils  are  enrolled  in  Red  Cross  work,  although 

the  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  will  not  be  started  until  next 
semester. 

7.  One  school  sent  five  Christmas  kits  and  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to 

soldiers.  This  school  has  a  Clean  Plate  Club  numbering  200. 

8.  A  number  of  schools  reported  projects  under  way  to  raise  money  for 

the  Red  Cross. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.: 

Pledges  from  boys . $1,160.50 

Pledges  from  Athletic  Association,  teachers,  and  outsiders  275.00 

Cash  collections  .  20.28 

Subsophomore  class  .  4.13 

By  contributions  from  groups  of  girls  holding  package 

sales  .  23.50 

Dramatic  Club  . 41.33 


$1,524.74 

$510.00 

36.50 

12.00 


$588.50 


Red  Cross: 

Dramatic  Club  . . .  $41.33 

Musical  organizations  .  171.50 


$212.83  « 


Y.  W.  C.  A.: 

War  fund  . 

French  orphan  fund 
Patriotic  League  . . 


$620.50 

1,117.00 

24,993.00 


Total  for  all  pledges 


$2,296.07 
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Work  done  in  High  School  Sewing  Department :  84  comfort  pillows  and 
covers;  24  cotton  dresses  (refugee  garments)  ;  15  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  skirts;  15  caps  and  hoods;  1  coat;  62  flannelette  skirts;  34 
children’s  dresses;  3  pairs  trousers.  H.  B.  Wilson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Topeka,  Kan. 


HELPING  STRANGLE  THE  MAD  DOG. 

Our  boys  gave  $120  to  the  war  work,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  Horton  boys  was  the  only  one  made  by  any  high-school 
boys  in  Brown  county. 

We  were  among  the  first  to  organize  a  Junior  Red  Cross  auxiliary. 
We  have  a  membership  in  this  organization  of  100  percent.  We  are 
now  making  refugee  garments,  and  have  made  many  things  that  were 
needed  by  the  Red  Cross.  Last  evening  (March  6)  there  were  fifty- 
seven  girls  making  Red  Cross  refugee  garments  in  our  sewing  rooms. 

We  have  sold  thrift  stamps  to  the  extent  of  $100  eack  week  for  the 
past  seven  weeks.  We  have  a  thrift  stamp  society  in  every  schoolroom 
except  one.  You  will  recall  that  to  have  a  society  you  must  have  at 
least  ten  members.  In  some  rooms  every  child  is  a  purchaser  and  holder. 

The  above  are  some  tangible  things  that  we  are  doing  in  this  school 
system  to  help  strangle  that  mad  dog  across  the  sea. 

Fred  M.  Thompson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Horton,  Kan. 


LENGTHENS  SCHOOL  DAY. 

The  Concordia  schools  are  doing  what  they  can  to  help  win  the  war 
and  are  willing  to  take  on  more  onerous  burdens  to  win  it. 

The  following  has  been  accomplished:  Practically  every  member  of 
the  schools  from  the  primary  through  the  high  school  signed  a  food-con¬ 
servation  pledge.  Every  member  of  the  schools  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  schools  have  raised  large  funds 
above  the  membership  fee.  A  large  percent  of  the  high-school  girls 
have  been  doing  regular  work  after  school  with  the  Red  Cross,  making 
bandages,  pads,  and  other  surgical  dressings. 

The  high  school  signed  $150  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Six  of  the  boys  have 
paid  in  full.  The  manual  training  department  has  made  several  dozen 
checker  boards  and  boxes  for  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Funston,  and  are 
making  boxes  for  shipping  goods  now.  Nearly  all  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  grades  have  been  knitting  for  the  soldiers. 

We  are  placing  all  the  literature  obtainable  from  the  government  as 
reading  material  for  the  pupils.  Our  plan  for  encouraging  high-school 
attendance  is  to  lengthen  the  day  for  those  who  want  to  go  on  the  farms, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  evenings  and  be  ready  for 
the  farm  after  the  first  of  April. 

The  pupils  have  bought  largely  of  war  savings  stamps  and  liberty 
bonds  and  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  patriotic  thing  to  do.  Besides  rais¬ 
ing  their  membership  fee,  many  rooms  of  the  school  have  gone  out  and 
earned  as  high  as  $10.50  and  invested  it  in  material  which  is  worked  up 
by  the  pupils  into  afghans,  sweaters,  scarfs,  mufflers  and  various  refugee 
garments.  Pupils  have  made  pop-corn  balls  and  sold  them;  others  have 
taken  teams  and  gone  out  to  hunt  work,  netting  quite  considerable  sums 
to  buy  material  for  the  work.  J.  E.  Edgerton, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Concordia,  Kan. 
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JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  GRADES. 

We  conducted  a  food-pledge  campaign  here  with  the  aid  of  our  pupils. 
Practically  the  entire  high  school  and  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  the 
grades  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Red  Cross.  Altogether  our  high- 
school  donations  amounted  to  over  $500.  We  contributed  generously  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  recreation  camps,  etc.  Our  manual  training  boys  are 
now  making  checker  boards  (March  6)  for  the  boys  at  the  front,  and  our 
sewing  department  has  contributed  a  large  amount  of  material  for  use 
in  France.  In  the  grades  we  have  several  rooms  which  have  joined  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  which  are  now  helping  to  make  war  materials  for 
shipping.  A  generous  response  is  being  given  to  purchase  of  war  sav¬ 
ing  stamps. 

There  are  many  more  details  which  we  could  give  if  we  thought  you 
had  the  space  for  it.  J.  W.  Murphy, 

Superintendent  of.  Public  Schools,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


EMPHASIZING  CITIZENSHIP. 

We  have  450  Junior  Red  Cross  members,  and  we  are  cutting  snips, 
knitting,  making  pillows  and  hospital  bags.  This  was  just  begun 
recently.  Thirty-five  girls  and  faculty  members  are  knitting  sweaters 
or  helmets.  Many  girls  help  the  local  Red  Cross  of  evenings.  . 

I  have  made  talks  on  food  conservation,  war  gardens,  war  savings 
stamps,  and  thrift  in  every  room,  and  teachers  are  driving  the  lessons 
home. 

Most  of  our  students  are  poor.  The  wealth  of  the  town,  shops  and  all, 
that  we  get  taxes  on  is  less  than  $2,000,000.  Our  contributions  to  other 
branches  than  Red  Cross  have  not  been  large. 

We  tagged  all  the  shovels  in  town  and  put  literature  in  every  home 
on  two  other  occasions. 

We  encourage  high-school  attendance  by  athletics,  good  school,  personal 
talks  and  a  square  deal  in  school.  Our  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  We  are  emphasizing  citizenship  in  classes  and  in 
chapel  talks.  S.  D.  Hendrix, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Osaivatomie,  Kan. 


WAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  EMPORIA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

War  activities  of  the  Emporia  high  school  are  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Emporia  High  School  Red  Cross  auxiliary  have  knitted  7  scarfs, 
22  pairs  of  wristlets,  4  pairs  of  socks,  28  sweaters,  2  helmets,  5  wash¬ 
cloths.  Completed  garments  are  being  turned  in  every  day.  We  work 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Lyon  county  chapter,  getting  our  supplies  from 
them  and  returning  the  articles  to  them,  keeping  our  own  records. 

Some  English  class  writes  letters  to  our  soldiers  as  part  of  their 
regular  work.  War  topics  are  used  as  oral  and  written  theme  material 
in  the  English  classes.  The  volumes  of  cartoons  by  Bruce  Bairnsfather 
in  the  library,  in  addition  to  illustrated  war  magazines,  are  very 
popular. 

The  Echo ,  our  school  paper,  is  sent  regularly  to  the  boys  now  in 
service  who  were  in  school  last  year. 

The  auxiliary  has  entertained  the  school  twice  this  year  with  special 
Red  Cross  features  at  assembly  and  assisted  many  times  at  town 
meetings. 

The  high  school,  with  639  students  enrolled,  holds  a  Junior  Red  Cross 
membership.  The  school  paid  its  own  fees  without  assistance  of  enter¬ 
tainments  or  help  from  the  school  board. 

The  Patriotic  League  has  305  girls  enrolled.  The  girls  are  pledged: 
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(1)  To  do  all  work  better  than  before;  (2)- to  do  whatever  patriotic 
work  they  can;  (3)  to  keep  the  standard  of  womanhood  higher.  One 
hundred  and  five  dollars  was  collected  for  the  relief  of  French  girls  and 
given  through  the  West  Central  Field  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  For  their  active  war  work,  the  girls  are  making  garments  for  the 
Belgian  refugees,  working  through  the  High  School  Red  Cross  auxiliary. 

The  domestic-art  classes  spend  one  day  each  week  for  Red  Cross  work. 
They  have  made  this  year  56  hospital  shirts,  12  surgeons’  operating 
gowns,  6  pairs  pajamas,  and  also  12  pennants  for  the  local  chapter.  The 
sixth-  and  seventh-grade  girls  have  made  100  pillows  and  100  pillow 
covers  and  filled  them. 

The  Boy  Scouts  aid  in  distributing  government  publicity  dispatches, 
in  the  liberty  loan  drive,  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps,  the  Red  Cross  cam¬ 
paign,  patriotic  pageants  and  Red  Cross  programs,  they  ushered  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund  campaign,  and  do  Red  Cross  errands. 

The  Shakespeare  Club  made  20  scrapbooks,  has  given  $15,  proceeds 
from  a  play,  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  is  directing  the  sale  of  Smileage 
Books. 

Through  questionnaires,  we  find  that  although  but  30  boys  live  on 
farms,  61  have  made  arrangements  to  do  farm  work  this  summer  and 
70  others  are  willing  to  enlist  to  do  farm  work. 

The  manual-training  department  has  made  for  the  Red  Cross  chapter 
a  reel  for  winding  yarn,  posters  for  the  baby  bond  and  liberty  loan 
campaigns,  flag  poles  and  two  or  three  dozen  swagger  sticks. 

Sixty-nine  students  own  liberty  loan  bonds  to  the  value  of  $5,650. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  students  own  baby  bonds  or  thrift  stamps, 
amounting  to  $1,407.25.  Seventeen  faculty  members  hold  liberty  loan 
bonds  valued  at  $1,300;  and  eighteen  have  baby  bonds  or  thrift  stamps 
valued  at  $1,645. 

Similar  activities  are  being  carried  on  in  the  grade  schools  of  Em¬ 
poria.  L.  A.  Lowther, 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Emporia,  Kan. 


WAR  WORK  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

After  three  and  a  half  months  of  continuous  service  in  one  branch  or 
another  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  five  boys  in  the  Junior  High  School  of  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  wrote  to  me  asking  if  there  were  not  some 
more  jobs  in  which  they  could  assist.  All  the  children  have  given  freely 
of  their  time  and  earnings. 

Below  are  listed  their  investments,  their  contributions  and  the  items 
which  they  have  actually  made  for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  work: 


Liberty  bonds .  $700.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  funds .  22.50 

Junior  Red  Cross .  24.81 

Baby  bonds .  288.40 


$1,035.71 

Two  worsted  comforts  for  Belgians;  44  knitted  baby  hoods;  4  pairs 
wristlets;  12  washrags;  1  sweater;  7  princess  slips;  2  children’s  dresses; 
1  petticoat;  8  pairs  booties. 

Game  boxes  have  been  made  for  the  soldiers  by  the  classes  in  manual 
training;  also  knitting  needles  for  the  girls.  Monday  evenings  they  have 
spent  a  few  hours  after  school  in  ripping,  snipping  for  pillows,  and 
making  gun  wipes. 

The  above  work  was  done  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours  and  was 
entirely  volitional.  Teachers  aided  in  directing  and  stimulating  interest 
and  gave  freely  of  their  time. 
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The  patriotic  background  for  this  interest  seems  to  be  sane  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  Very  little  flag  waving  was  necessary  to  get  the  children  to 
face  a  new  duty  and  remain  at  it.  J.  H.  Wilson, 

Principal  of  the  Junior  High  School,  Kansas  Slate  Normal  School. 


SCHOOLS  IMPORTANT. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  schools  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  a  democracy,  and  especially  so  in  war  times  like  these,  and  it  is 
very  essential  for  young  women  to  go  just  as  far  as  possible  to  continue 
in  school  just  as  they  did  before  the  war.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  I 
would  urge  that  the  work  be  speeded  up.  America’s  aim  and  duty  now 
and  after  this  war  is  the  greatest  of  any  country,  and  America,  by 
nature,  of  all  she  has  done  and  must  do,  will  in  all  probability  look  after 
all  people  after  the  war.  W.  P.  Innes, 

Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Kansas. 


The  American  Chemist  and  the  World  War. 

James  W.  Mayberry,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

In  overwhelming  the  Central  Powers  in  the  present  war,  no  one  is 
having  or  will  have  a  larger  part  than  the  American  chemist.  To-day 
he  is  vieing  with  the  chemists  of  England  and  France  in  their  efforts 
to  manufacture  superior  guns  and  explosives.  At  the  present  time 
10,000  highly  trained  chemists  are  extracting  iron,  zinc  and  copper  from 
their  ores;  synthesizing  antiseptics  and  disinfectants;  overseeing  the 
vats  of  tanneries;  preparing  and  preserving  foods  for  our  armies;  mixing 
paints  and  varnishes  for  the  protection  of  guns,  ammunition  and  air¬ 
ships;  manufacturing  rubber  for  insulation  and  tires;  distilling  benzine 
and  gasoline  from  petroleum,  and  preparing  a  thousand  other  articles 
useful  in  both  the  home  and  on  the  battlefield. 

If  the  war  closes  during  the  year  1918,  the  task  of  the  chemist  is  a 
simple  one.  But  if  the  hand  of  fate  should  be  against  us  and  the  war 
should  drag  on  for  a  year,  three  years,  or  five  years,  this  task  will  grow 
as  the  duration  of  the  war  increases.  Instead  of  10,000  skilled  chemists 
in  our  laboratories  and  manufacturing  plants,  there  must  be  30,000. 
The  great  question  that  confronts  the  manufacturers  to-day  is,  from 
whence  are  these  chemists  to  come? 

The  remarkable  advance  of  science  during  the  period  preceding  the 
war,  and  the  demands  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  present  struggle, 
have  called  into  the  laboratories  an  unprecedented  number  of  young  men 
and  women,  eager  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of 
scientists  which  will  be  needed  whether  we  have  peace  or  war.  So  many 
young  men,  however,  have  been  called  into  the  service  that  the  supply 
of  chemists  will  be  inadequate  for  the  immediate  future.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  needs  of  the  Allies  will  have  increased  in  another  year, 
while  the  available  supply  of  chemists  will,  at  best,  remain  stationary. 
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The  colleges  and  universities  are  uniformly  doing  their  part  to  meet 
the  situation.  It  remains  for  the  high  schools  and  academies  to  devise 
such  a  system  as  shall  not  only  open  the  way  to  those  students  that  are 
eager  for  scientific  training,  but  shall  also  direct  others  of  even  ordinary 
adaptability  into  the  same  line  of  work. 


The  Biologist  Teaches  a  War  Lesson. 

Frank  Agrelius,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Biology  is  concerned  with  the  characteristics,  needs,  and  uses  of 
plants  and  animals.  “All  flesh  is  grass.”  From  this  fact,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  pne  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  is  now  not  engaged  in  the 
production  of  food,  and  that  these  were  previous  to  the  war,  and  also 
that  much  formerly  productive  land  is  now  not  producing  crops,  it  is 
evident  that  famine  is  only  too  possible.  Biology  directly  and  in  its 
applied  sciences  is  exerting  itself  seriously  looking  to  an  increase  in 
the  food  supplies  •coming  directly  from  plants,  and  indirectly  from  them 
in  the  use  of  the  plant-eating  animals,  such  as  cattle.  Many  other 
plant  products,  such  as  fir  wood,  linen,  cotton  and  caster  oil,  are  fitting 
in  very  well  to  the  demands  of  the  war. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  present  needs  will  convince  one  of  the 
great  importance  connected  with  a  correct  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  of  plants  and  animals.  It  is  the  province  of  biology  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  principles,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  rewards  in  some  de¬ 
gree  in  their  application  in  many  lines.  A  few  of  these  are  agriculture, 
the  preservation  of  foods,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  medicine.  The 
results  of  the  application  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  bacteriology 
have  been  of  striking  significance  in  the  war.  They  form,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  few  bright  pages  in  its  grim  history. 

Along  with  other  sciences,  biology  is  teaching  another  important 
lesson.  It  is  this,  that  man  will  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  well-being 
when  he  has  learned  to  base  his  judgments  upon  facts,  and  wills  to  act  in 
accord  with  these  judgments  rather  than  upon  false  notions  or  theories. 
This  will  end  the  careers  of  the  quack  and  of  the  demagogue,  the  present 
causes  of  untold  misery  and  suffering. 
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Teaching  is  sent  to  five  thousand  teachers,  editors,  superintendents, 
school-board  members,  libraries,  of  Kansas  and  the  country  abroad. 

Recent  numbers  of  Teaching  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  available: 

No.  1.  German  number,  August  1,  1914. 

*No.  2.  Chapel  number,  October  15,  1914. 

*No.  3.  Physics  number,  November  1,  1914. 

*No.  4.  The  question  of  grades,  November  15,  1914. 

*No.  5.  The  teaching  of  nationalism,  December  1,  1914. 

*No.  6.  Playground  number,  December  15,  1914. 

*No.  7.  School-board  number,  January  15,  1915. 

*No.  8.  Mathematics  number,  February  1,  1915. 

*No.  9.  Summer-school  number,  February  15,  1915. 

.  *No.  10.  Testing  the  teacher,  March  1,  1915. 

No.  11.  Superintendents’  number,  March  15,  1915. 

No.  12.  Vocational  education,  April  1,  1915. 

No.  13.  Vacation  activities,  April  15,  1915. 

*No.  14.  Scientific  methods,  May  1,  1915. 

No.  15.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  number,  May  15. 

*No.  16.  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  November  1,  1915. 

*No.  17.  Correspondence-study  number,  November  15,  1915. 

*No.  18.  High-school  survey  number,  December  1,  1SH5. 

*No.  19.  High-school  curricula,  December  15,  1915. 

No.  20.  Rural-school  equipment,  January  15,  1916. 

*No.  21.  Household  physics,  February  1,  1916. 

*No.  22.  Folk-dance  number,  February  15,  1916. 

*No.  23.  School  and  nation,  March  1,  1916. 

*No.  24.  Grade-school  arithmetic,  March  15,  1916. 

No.  25.  Defectives  in  school,  April  1,  1916. 

*No.  26.  Some  problems  of  curriculum,  April  15,  1916. 

*No.  27.  Kindergarten  in  Kansas,  May  1,  1916. 

*No.  28.  Grade-school  reading,  May  15,  1916. 

*No.  29.  Play  and  education,  September  15,  1916. 

*No.  30.  History  in  the  grades,  October  15,  1916. 

- -  Index  of  volumes  I  and  II. 

No.  31.  Some  aspects  of  primary  education,  November  15,  1916. 

*No.  32.  The  school  library,  elementary  and  rural,  December  15,  1916. 
*No.  33.  Political  education  in  the  schools,  January  15,  1917. 

*No.  34.  The  civic  core  in  the  school  curriculum,  February  15,  1917. 
*No.  35.  The  Wyoming  plan  of  military  training  in  the  schols,  March 
15,  1917. 

*No.  36.  Geography  for  children,  April  15,  1917. 

*No.  37.  The  school  and  the  small  town,  May  15,  1917. 

*No.  38.  Socialized  Latin,  September  15,  1917. 

No.  39.  The  professional  institute,  October  15,  1917. 

No.  40.  Oral  English  in  the  high  school,  December,  1917. 

No.  41.  The  school  and  the  war,  April,  1918. 
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